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PICTURESQUE SCENE From HOMER. 


4 


ILIAD XII. 


With a beautiful Reprefentation of Hector, at the Head of the 
Trojans, fealing the Walls of th GREEKS. 


q% the twelfth book of the Iliad, 
we find the character of Heétor 
confpicuoufly eminent. The Greeks, 
who had built a wall to defend their 
camp, are now attacked, in their 
turn, by the Trojars; and nothing 
can be more magnificently defcribed 
than the impetuofity. with which Hec- 
tor, in his chariot, rufhes to attack 
the walls, till his fiery courfers are 
ftopped by the deep entrenchments 
before them. 


The ftrokes yet echoed of contending 
powers 3 

War thunder'd at the gates, and blood 
diftain’d the towers. 

Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire difmay, 

Clofe by their hollow fhips the Grecians 
Jay: 

Heétor’s nouns in every wind they hear, 

And Heétor’s fury every moment fear, 

He, like a whirlwind, tofs’d the {cattering 
throng, 

Mingled the troops, and drove the field 
along. 

So midit thedogs and hunters daring bands, 

Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ttands ; 

Arm’d foes around a dreadful circle form, 

And h'fling javelins rain an tron ftorm : 

His powers untam’d their bold affault d@fy, 

And where he turns, the rout difperfe, or 
die: 

He foams, he glaves, he bounds againft 
them all, 

And if he fails, his courage makes him fall. 

With cqual rageencompats'd Heétor glows; 

Exhorts his armies, and the trenches fhows. 

The panting fteeds impatient fury breathe, 

But fnort and tremble athe qulph beneath ; 

Juft on the brink they neigiz, and paw the 
ground, 

And the turf trembles, and the fkies re- 
found. 

Ezger they view’d the profpe& dark and 
deep, 

Vatt was the leap, and headlong hung the 
hecp. 


It being impoffible to pafs the ditch, 
which was € brittled thick with fharp- 
Nuss. 591, Vou. 85. 


ened ftakes,’ Polydamus advifes the 
Trojans to quit their chariots, and 
advance to the attack on foot, in five 
feparate bands. Afius alone rejects 
this advice, and, confiding in his car, 
ftill urges on his furious fteeds. This 
chief, and his forces, are oppofed at the 
gate by Polypeetes and Leonteus, two 
gallant officers, who, being deferted 
by their men, jointly maintain the 
pats. 

Afius, repelled, exclaims againft 
Jupiter, in a fpeech replete with ex- 
travagance; and Homer has taken 
care to obferve a poetical juitice in 
relation to him. By punifhing, in 
the fequel, his folly and impiety with 
death, he inculcates the danger of 
defpifing wife counfel, and of blaf- 
pheming the gods. 

While the battle is thus raging, 
the whole army is on a fudden {truck 
with a portentous fight, which in- 
duces Polydamus to endeavour to 
perfuade Hector to retire. 


A fignal omen ftopp’d the paffing hoft; 

Their martial fury in their wonder loit. 

Jove’s bird on founding pinions beat the 
tkies ; 

A bleed:ng ferpent, of enormous fize, 

His talons trufSd; alive, and curling 
roun |, 

He ftung the bird, whofe throat receiv’d 
the wound : 

Mad with the finart, he drops the fatal preys 

In airy circle wings his pa nful way, 

Floats on the winds, and xends the heavens 
with cries : 

Amidft the hofi the falling ferpent lies. 

They, pale with terror, mark its {pires 
unroll’d, 

And Jove’s po:tent with beating hearts 
beho'd. 


Polydamus, in his fpeech to Hec- 
tor, diiplays admirable addrefs ; but 
iieétor is not to be argued into a 
retreat. His anfwer is characteriftic 
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at once of the patriot and the hero ; 
particularly, the following lines : 
-—— His {word the brave man draws, 
And aks no omen but his country’s caufe, 


Rejecting the counfel of Polyda- 
mus, Lie¢tor and his Trojans urge the 
attack with fill greater tury ; while, 
on the other hand, the intrepid Ajaxes 
animate the Greeks to ftill greater 
exertions of prowefs in defence of 
their wall. 

At this period of the battle, the 
poct introduces Sarpedon, the Lycian 
hero, with abundance of pomp: he 
forces him upon the obfervation of 
the reader, and raifes the higheft ex- 
peétations of his exploits, by the 
greatne(s of the deicription ; while 
the fentiments he makes him utter, 
are worthy of his exalted character, 
and fhould be the theme.and admira- 
tion of every foveseign. 


In arms he fhines, confpicuous from 

afar, 

And bears aloft his ample fhield in air ; 

Within whole orb the thick bull-hides were 
roll'd, 

Ponderous with brafs, and bound with 
ductile gold : 

And while two pointed javelins arm his 


hands, 
Majeftic moves along, and leads his Lycian 
bands. 


So, preis'd with hunger, from the moun- 
tain’s brow 
Defcends a lion on the flocks below ; 
So ftalks the lordly favage o’er the plain, 
Jn fallen majeftv, and itern difdain : 
In vain Ieud maiiiffs bay him from afar, 
And fhepherds gali him with an ton war ; 
Regardlets, furious, he purfaes his way ; 
He foams, he roars, he tends the panting 
prey. 
Refoly'd alike, div'ne Sarpedon glows 
With genercus rage that dives him on the 
for's 
He views the towers, and mediates their 
tall, 
To fure defru&ion dooms th’ afpiring 
wall; 
Then, caiting on h's friend an ardent look, 
Fur'd with the thi t of glory, thus he fpoke: 
Why boatt we, Glaucus! our extended 
rea, 
Where Xan‘bus’ ftreams enrich the Lyciaa 
plan, 
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Our numerous herds that range the fruit- 
ful fictd, 

And hills where vines their purple harveft 
yield, 

Our foaming bowls with purer neétar 
crown’d, 

Our featts enhanc’d with mufic’s fprightly 
found ? 

Why on thofe thores are we with joy fur- 
vey'd, 

Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ; 

Unleis great aéts fuperior merit p ove, 

And vind.cate the bounteous Powers above? 

"115 ours, the dicmity they give to grace ; 

The firf in valour, as the firfl in p ace: 

That when with wondering eyes our mar- 
tial bands 

Behold ou: deeds tranfcending our com- 
mands, 

Such, ticy may cry, deferve the fovercign 
itate, 

Whom thofe that envy, dare not imitate ! 

Could sil our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leis the fearful than the 
brave, 

For luit of fame I fhou'd not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 

Bu fince, alas! ignoble age mult come, 

Duteafe, and death's inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay, let us bettow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe; 

Brave though we fall, and honour’d if we 
live, 

Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 


In former times, kings were looked 
upon as the generals of armies, who, 
to return the honours that were done 
them, were obliged to expofe them- 
felves firlt in the battle, and be an 
example to their foldiers. Upon this 
Sarpedon grounds his difcourfe, which 
is full of generolity and noblenels. 
‘We are,’ faid he, honoured lke 
gods ; and what can be more unjuit 
than not to behave ourfelves like 
men? He ought to be preeminent in vir- 
tue, who is preeminent in dignity.— 
What ftrength is there, and what 
greatnefs in this thought ! It ivcludes 
juilice, gratitude, and magnaniinity ; 
jultice, becauie he ditdains to enjoy 
what he does not merit ; gratitude, 
becaufe he would endeavour to re- 
compente his obligations to his fub- 
jects; and magaanimity, in defpi- 
fing death, and thinking of aothing 
but glory. 
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To induce men to contemn dan- 
gers, and to obtain glory by heroic 
aétions, nothing can be more forcible 
than what Sarpedon urges, that we 
cannot elude the grave. Immorta- 
lity, with eternal youth, is certainly 
preferable to glory purchafed with 
the lofs of life ; but glory is certainly 
better than an ignominious life, which, 
at laft, though perhaps late, mutt 
end. It is ordained that all men 
fhali die, nor can our efcaping dan- 
ger fecure us immortality: it can 
only give us a longer continuance in 
diigrace ; and even that continuance 
will be but fhort, although the in- 
famy will be everlafting. his is in- 
conteftible, and whoever weighs his 
aclions in thefe fcales can never he- 
fitate in his choice. But whatis molt 
worthy of remark is, that Homer does 
not put this in the mouth of an or- 
dinary perfon, but afcribes it to the 
fon of Jupiter ; and how beautifully 
does every circumitance in this fpeech 
inculcate the fentiment, that kings, 
and chieftains, and men in the moft 
elevated flations, initead of being 
exempted by fuperiority of birth from 
the duties they owe to fociety, are 
the more forcibly induced, from this 
very confideration, to confider all 
their views, and all their labours, as 
devoted to the felicity of thofe whom 
Providence has placed in fubjeCtion 
to them. 

When Sarpedon, moreover, has at 
laft effected a breach in the wall, his 
fpeech to the Lycians, who were re- 
lutant to enter, may inftruct every 
nation, that fafety can be found in 
nothing fo much as the powerful ex- 
ertions of unanimity. 


O where, ye Lycians! is the ftrength you 
boait ? 

Your former fame and ancient virtue lot! 

The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 

Attempts alone the guarded pafS to gain ; 

Unite, and foon that hottile fleet fhali fall: 

Tie force of powerful unicn conquers all, 


At length, the matchlefs valour of 
Heétor prevails, he icales the wall at 
the head of his ‘Trojans, and turns 
the fortune of the day. 


Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant 
hands, 

Hafte to the fleet, and tofs the blazing 
brands ! 

They hes, they run; and, gathering at 
his call, ‘ 

Raiie fcaling engines, and afcend the wall : 

Around the works a wood of glittering 
[pears 

Shoots up, and all the rifing hoft appears. 

A ponderous ttone bold Heétor heav'd to 
throw, 

Pointed above, and rough and grofs below 

Noi two ftrong men th’ enormous weight 
could raile, i 

Such men as live in thefe degenerate days 5 

Yer this, as eafy as a fwain could bear 

The fnowy fleece, he tofs’d, and fhoek in 
air : 

Fer Jove upheld, and lighten’d of its load 

Tl” unwieldy rock, the labour of a “ed. 

Thus arm d, before the folded gates he 
came, 

Of mafly fubftance, and ftupendous frame 5 

With ivon bars and brazen hinges ftrong, 

On lofty beams of folid timber hung : 

Then, thundering through the planks with 
forceful fway, 

Drives the fharp rock; the folid beams 
give way, 

The folds are thatter'd; from the crackling 
door 

Leap the refounding bars, the flying hinges 
roar. 

Now rufhing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night! and fhakcs two thining 
fpears : 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour 
came, 

And from hrs eye-balls ilafi’d the living 
flame. 

He moves a God, refiftlefs in his courfe, 

And {ems a match for more than mortal 
force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping 
ipace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place 5 

The Grecks behold, they tremble, and 

. they fly ; 

The hore is heap’d with death, and tu- 

mult rends the iky. 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL ANECDOTES. 
{ From Lavater’s Effays on Phyfiognomy, 3 vol. jut publithed. ] 


J Require nothing of thee, faid a 
father to his innocent fon, when 
bidding him farewell, but that thou 
fhouldeft bring me back this thy 
countenance. 

A noble, amiable, and innocent 
young lady, who had been chiefly 
educated in the country, faw her face 
in the glafs, as fhe pafied it with a 
candle in her hand, retiring from 
evening prayer, and having jutt laid 
down her bible. Her eyes were cait 
to the ground, with inexpreffible mo- 
deftly, at the fight of her own image. 
She paffed the winter in town, fur- 
rounded by adorers, hurried away 
by difipation, and plunged in trifling 
amuiement ; fhe forgot her bible, 
and her devotion. In the beginning 
of fpring fhe returned again to her 
country feat, her chamber, and the 
table on which her bible lay. Again 
fhe had the candle in her hand, and 
again faw hertelf in the glais. She 
turned pale, put down the candle, 
retreated to a fofa, and fell on her 
knees —‘ Oh God! I no longer 
know my own face. How am | de- 
graded! My follies and vanities are 
all written in my countenance. Where- 
fore have they been nezleéted, ille- 
gidle, til! this inftant? Oh come and 
expel, come and utterly eilace them, 


NATIONAL C 


mild tranquillity, fweet devotion, and 
ye gentle cares of benevolent love !’ 

* I will forfeit my life,’ faid Titus 
of the prieit Tacitus, ‘if this man be 
not an arch knave. I have three 
times obferved him figh and weep, 
without caule; and ten times turn 
afide, to conceal a laugh he could 
not reitrain, when vice or misfortune 
were mentioned.’ 

A ftranger iaid to a phyfiognomift, 
* How many dollars is my face worth ? 
—‘ It is hard to determine,’ replied 
the latter. * It is worth fifteen hun- 
dred,’ continued the queftioner, ‘ for 
fo many has a perfon lent me upon it 
to whom I was a total ftranger.’ 

A poor man afked alms. ‘ How 
much do you want?’ {aid the perfon 
of whom he afked, aflonifed at the 


peculiar honefty of his countenance. , 


* How fhall I dare to fix the fum ?? 
aniwered the needy perfon : * give me 
what you pleaie, fir, J thall be con- 
tented and thankful.—* Not fo,’ re- 
plied the phyfiognomift, ‘as God 
lives I will give you what you want, 
be it little or much.’ ¢ Then, fir, 
be pieaied to give me eight fhillings.’ 
—‘ biere they are; had you atked 
a hundred guineas you ihould have 
had them.’ 


HARACTERS. 


[ From the Same. ] 


The EncLisHMAN. 

HE Englithman is ere& in his 

gait, and generally ftands as if 
a ftake were driven through his body. 
His nerves «re (trong, and he is the 
be! :unnes. He is diltinguifhed trom 
all other men by the roundrefs and 
{moothnels of the mufcies ef his face. 
If he neither {peak nor move, he fel-' 
dom declares the capability and mind 
he poffejies in fo iuperior a degree. 


His filent eye feeks not to pleafe. 
His hair, coat, and charaéter, alike, 
are imooth. Not cunning, but on 
his guard, and perhaps but little co- 
louring is neceffary to deceive him, 
on any occafion. Like the bull dog, 
he does not bark; but if irritated 
rages. As he withes not for more 
efteem than he merits, fo he detefts 
the faite pretenfions of his neighbours, 
who would arrogate exceilence they 
do no: pollefs. Defirous of private 
happi- 
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happinefs, he difregards public opi- 
nion, and obtains a charaéter of fin- 
gularity. His imagination, like a 
fea-coal fire, is not the fplendor that 
enlightens a region, but expands ge- 
nial warmth. Perfeverance in fiudy, 
and pertinacity, for centuries, in fixed 
principles, have raifed and maintained 
the Britith fpirit, as well as the Bri- 
tih government, trade, manufactures, 
and marine. He has punctuality and 
probity, not trifling away his time to 
eftablifh falfe principles, or making 
a parade with a vicious hypotheifis. 
The FreNCcHMAN. 


In the temperament of nations, 
the French clafs is that of the fan- 
guine. Frivolous, benevolent, and 
oftentatious, the Frenchman forgets 
not his inoffenfive parade till old age 
has made him wife. At all times 
difpofed to enjoy life, he is the beft 
of companions. He pardons himielf 
much, and therefore pardons others 
if they will buc grant that they are 
foreigners, and he is a Frenchman. 
His gait is dancing, his fpeech with- 
out accent, and his ear incurable. 
His imagination purfues the confe- 
quences of imall things with the ra- 
pidity of the fecond hand of a ftop 
watch, but feldom gives thofe loud, 
frong, reverberating ftrokes which 
proclaim new difcoveries to the world, 
Wit is his inheritance. His counte- 
nance is open, and, at firit fight, 
{peaks a thoufand pleafant, amiable 
things. Silent he cannot be, either 
with eye, tongue, or feature. His 
eloguence is often deafening, but his 
gooi-humour cafts a vei! over all his 
failings. His formisequally diltin& 
from that of other nations, and dif- 
ficult to defcribe in words. No other 
man has fo little of the firm, or deep 
traits, or fo much motion. He is all 
appearance, all geiture; therefore, 
the firit impreffion fcidom deceives, 
but declares who and what he is. 
His imagination is incapable of high 
flights, and the fublime in all arts is 
to him offence. Hence his diilike 
of whatever is antique, in art, or li- 
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terature ; his deafnefs to true mufic ; 
his blindnefs to the higher beauties of 
painting. His lait, moit marking 
trait is, that he is aftoniihed at every 
thing, and cannot comprehend how 
it is poflible men fhould be other than 
they are at Paris. 


The Irarian. 


The countenance of the Italian is 
foul, his {peéch exclamation, his mo- 
tion geiticulation. His form is the 
nobleft, and his copntry the true feat 
of beauty. His fhort forehead, his 
ftrong marked eye-bones, the fine 
centour of his mouth, give a kindred 
claim to the antiques of Greece. The 
ardour of his eyes denotes that the 
beneficent fun brings forth fruit more 
perfectly in Italy than beyond the 
Alps. His imagination is ever in 
motion, ever fympathizing with fur- 
rounding objects, and, as in the poem 
of Arioito the whole works of crea- 
tion are reflected, fo are they, gene- 
rally, in the national fpirit. That 
power which could bring forth fuch 
a work appears to me the general re- 
prefeatative of genius. It fings all, 
and from it moft things are fung. ‘The 
fublime in arts is the birth-nght of 
the Italian. Modern religion and 
politics may have degraded and falfi- 
fied his charaéter, may have rendered 
the vulgar faithleis and crafty, but 
the fuperior part of the nation abounds 
in the nobleit and bet of men. 


The DutcHman. 


The Dutchman is tranquil, patient, 
confined, and appears to will nothing. 
His walk and eye are long filent, and 
an hour of his company will fcarcely 
produce a thought. He is little trou- 
bled by the tide of paffions, and he 
will contemplate, unmoved, the pa- 
rading itreainers of al] nations, failing 
before his eyes. Quiet and compe- 
tence are his gods, therefore, thofe 
arts alone which can procure thefe 
bieflings employ his faculties. His 
Jaws, political and commercial, have 
originated in that {pirit of fecurity 
which maintains him in the ae 
© 
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of what he has gained. He is toler- 
ant in all that relates to opinion, if 
he be but left peaceably to enjoy his 
property, and to aflemble at the 
meeting houte of his fet. ‘The cha- 
racter of the ant is fo applicable to 
the Dutch, that to this literature it- 
felf contorms, in Holland. All poe- 
tical powers, exerted either in great 
works or finall, are foreign to this 
nation. ‘They endure pleafure from 
the perufal of, but produce no, poe- 
try. I fpeak of the United Provinces, 
and not of the Flemings, whofe jovial 
charaéter is in the midway between 
the Jtalian and French. This may 
afford data for the hiftory of their arts. 

A high forehead. half open eyes, 
full note, hanging cheeks, wide open 
mouth, flethy lips, broad chin, and 
large ears, | kins to be, charac- 
teriilic of the Dutchman. 


The German. 

A German thinks it diigracefal not 
to know every thing, and dreads 
nothing fo much as to be thought a 
fool. Probity often makes him ap- 
pear a blockhead. Of nothing is he 
fo proud as of boneft, moral under- 
ftanding. According to modern tactics 
he is certainly the beft foldier, aad 
the teacher of all Europe. - He is al- 
lowed to be the greateft inventor, 
and, often, with fo little oitentation 


that foreigners have, for centuries, 
unknown to him, robbed him of his 
glory. From the age of Tacitus, a 
willing dependant, he has exerted 
faculties for the fervice of his mafter, 
which others only exert for freedom 
and property. His countenance does 
not, like a painting in frefco, {peak 
ata diflance, but he mutt be fought 
and ttudied. His good nature and 
benevolence are often concealed under 
apparent moroienefs, and a third per- 
fon is always neceflary to draw off 
the veil and fhow him as he is. He 
is difficult to move, and, without the 
aid of uld wine, is fileat. . He does 
not fufpect his own worth, and won- 
ders when it is difcovered by others. 
Fidelity, induftry, and fecrefy, are 
his three principal charatteriitics. Not 
having wit, he indulges his fenfibi- 
lity. Moral good is the colouring 
which he requires in all arts. Hence 
his great indulgence toward abortions 
which wear this mafk. His epic and 
lyric fpirit walks in unfrequented 
paths. Hence again his great, and 
frequently gigantic tenfe, which fe]- 
dom permits him the clear afpect of 
enthufiafm, or the glow of fplendor. 
Moderate in the ule of this world’s 
delights, he has little propenfity to 
fentuality and extravagance, but he 
is, therefore, formal, and lefs jocial 
than his neighbour. 


Remarkable Anecdote of an EMPEROR of Hindoftan, 


N Gladwin’s Hiftory of Hindofan, 

the following remarkable circum- 
ftance is related: the emperor was 
exceflively fond of bathing ; and, 
one day, having dived in a moat, 
and remained {fo long under water 
that he became fenfelefs, one of his 
fervants, in order to fave his life, 
dragged him out by the hair of his 
head. When he came to himfelf, 
initead of properly rewarding fuch 
faithful and very feafonable ferviee, 
he was fo enraged at the indignity of 
being dragged by the hair, that he 
ordered the man’s hands to be cut 
oF; in confequence of which, when 


a fimilar accident befel him again, 
the attendants fuifered his moit facred 
majeity to remain under water till he 
was actually dead. This happened 
A. D. 1510. ‘The pride, or iuper- 
ftition, or both, of this Indian em- 
peror, reminds us of a fimilar proof 
of royal gratitude in one of the kings 
of Spain. The queen was in immi- 
nent danger by a fall from her horfe, 
and her foot being entangled in the 
ftirrup, one of the attendants flew to 
her relief ; which he happily effected : 
and was rewarded by a fentence of 
death, for having profanely dared to 
touch her majefty’s royal foot. 
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An Account of the COUNTRY, and Customs of the CAFFRES, 


a Savage People of Africa. 


The following Account is extracted from * A Narrative of four Journies into the 


Country of the Hottentots, and Caffraria, in the Years1777, 1778, and 
1779, by Lieutenant William Paterfon.’ Thefe had been hitherto confidered 
dy Geographers as one Country ; whereas Caffraria is a diftin Region from 
that of the Hottentots, avd is fituated upward of one thoufand Miles, Eaft 











Noit> Eaft, beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 


Mr. Paterfon is the firft 


European that ever vifsted this Countrp; and his Account of tie Natives, and, 


parti: darly, of the Hofpitality and Generofity of the King, muft afford Pleafure 





to th 


cultivated Life. 

N R. Paterfon, after giving an 

account of his journey from the 
Cape Town, to his arrival at the Fith 
River, near the country of the Caffres, 
thus proceeds : 

‘Seeing no pofiibility of going 
farther with our waggon through the 
impenetrable woods, we agreed that 
Mr. Van Renan fhould continue with 
it, while Mr. Kock and I proceeded 
eaflerly toward the Caffres, being in- 
formed that we could reach their 
country in two or three days. Mot 
of the arboreous plants in thefe parts 
were unknown to me, except the 
Euphorbia Antiquorum, Erythrina 
Corallodendron, and the Gardenia 
Stellata. We took with us a Hot- 
tentot who was perfectly acquainted 
with the language of the Caffres. In 
pafing through the thickets, on the 
banks of the Fith River, we en- 
countered confiderable difficulties, tll 
we fortunately got into an elephant’s 
path, in which we continued til! noon. 
We then crofied the river and entered 
a fpacious plain, which afforded us 
great variety of the moft beautiful 
evergreens 1 had ever feen ; and fe- 
veral bulbous plants, fuch as Irifes 
and Crinums, many of which I found 
in flower. I part.cularly noticed one 
fpecies of this plant, the flowers of 
which were crimion, and in beauty 
and elegance far exceeded any I had 
ever met with. In the evening we 
encamped under a large Mimofa, and 
made fires during the night. 


je 


> Readers, who are fond to difeover a bright Side even in javage and un- 


After paffing this extenfive plain, 
we entered a wood about ecigit miles 
broad. In many places the trees 
were thinly {cattered ; in thefe open- 
ings we difcovered numerous herds of 
buifaloes, which had not the leait ap. 
pearance of fhyneis ; one of them we 
wounded. Soon after this we faw a 
herd of elephants, about eighty in 
number, which approached io near 
to us, that we could obferve the 
length and thicknefs of their teeth, 
After leaving the wood, we afcended 
a fteep mountain, where we had a 
view of the Indian Ocean to the fouth- 
ward ; and to the northward, a hilly 
country covered with trees and ever- 
green thrubs, which extended about 
thirty miles. The profpeét was bound - 
ed by a range of mountains, called 
the Bamboo Berg, on which grows a 
{pecies of bamboo. To the eait we 
had a view of a pleafant country de- 
corated with great variety of plants. 
The country is here well watered, 
and produces excellent pafture for 
cattle. ‘Toward the evening of the 
feventh, we obferved a fire about ten 
miles to the eaftward of us, upon the 
flope of a green hill, Our interpreter 
told us this was at a Caffre village. 
At fanfet we difeovered another much 
nearer, and faw feveral herds of cat- 
tie. About eight in the evening we 
met three of the Caifres, who were 
much iurprifed at our appearance, as 
we were certeinly the firit Europeans 
they had ever feen. They fpeedily 
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returned and alarmed the whole vil- 
lage before we arrived; but on our 
arrival, they received us kindly, 
brought us milk, and offered us a fat 
bullock agreeably to their ufual hof- 

itable cuftom. This village con- 
fitted of about fifty houfes, fituate on 
the banks of a plealant river, called 
in the Caffre language, Mugu Ranie ; 
and it belongs to their chief. It con- 
tained about three hundred inhabi- 
tants, all of whom were {fervants or 
foldiers to their chief, who was like- 
wife the preprietor of the numerous 
herds of cattle. ‘Thefe people fub- 
fift on the milk of their cows, and on 
game, not being allowed to kill any 
of their caitle. The men milk the 
cows, and the women take care of 
the gardens and corn. 

We were accompanied by all thefe 
people from one village to another, 
till we arrived at the place belonging 
to the perfon whom they denominate 
their chief or king. His habitation 
was fituate on a pleafant river, called 
Eecha Cum, or Milk River. Indeed 
all their houfes are built on the banks 
of rivers or ftreams; but there was 
no cornor garden nearit. The chief 
had about an hundred cows, which 
fupplied him and his houfhold with 
milk. His family confifted of about 
twenty-two fervants, who attended 
him wherever he went. On our ar- 
rival he feemed very fhy, and kept 
at a great ciltance for about an hour, 
when a number of Catires met and 
accompanied him to his houfe. He 
foon afterward fent ove of his fer- 
Vants to invite us thither. The firit 
thirg I prefented him with was fome 
beads, of which he freely accepted. 
I alfo offered him fome of our to- 
bacco; but he feemed to prefer his 
own, which was much lighter. He 
foon offered me aherd of fat bullocks 
in return; but] refufed to tale them, 
which fecemed to affront him greatly, 
and he often repeated, ‘ What do 
you think of our coumry i?’ After a 
few words between us, [ accepted of 
one, which we immediately thot; 
this furprifed ail the ipectators. who 
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were about fix hundred perfons, few 
of them having ever feen a gun, or 
heard the report of one. We hada 
part of the bullock drefled, which I 
thought much fuperior to the becf 
near the Cape. ‘The reft of the ani- 
mal I diftributed to the king and his 
fervants. He {till feemed difpleafed 
that I would accept of nothing more 
in return. [ then afked him for fome 
of their bafkets, which he gave me, 
and alfo two of their lances or hafia- 
gais, which they make with great 
ingenuity : but the conttruction of the 
bafkets, which are made by their wo- 
men, is much more furprifing ; they 
are compofed of grafs, and woven fo 
clofely that they are capable of hold- 
ing any fluid. Khouta, the chief, 
intreated me to remain with him a 
few days ; this, however, we did not 
confent to; but after much periua- 
fion, agreed to flay all night. In 
the afternoon I ranged the neigh- 
bouring woods in fearch of plants, 
and at night returned to my com- 
panion, who ftayed atthe Becha Cum. 
As the weather was hot, we chofe to 
fleep in the woods rather than in any 
of the huts. During the night I ob- 
ferved that there were two guards 
placed on each fide the door of the 
chief’s houfe, who were relieved 
about every two hours. 

On the ninth, I propofed to pro- 
ceed farther to the eait, allured by 
the pleafantnefs of the country, and 
its affording variety of unknown 
plants, but found there was a river a 
little to the eattward of us, called by 
the natives, the KysComma. We 
then determined to return the fame 
way we came. A large fpecies of 
palm, upward of twenty feet high, 
grows here in abundance, and is uied 
tor bread by the Caffres, as well as 
the Hottentots. ‘They take the pith 
of this plant, and after collecting a 
fufficient quantity, let it lie for ie~ 
veral days till it becomes a little four ; 
after this they bake it in an oven 
which is ereéted for the purpofe. 
They alfo bake bread of their own 
corn, which is the fame as the Guinea 

corn. 
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corn. But this grain is moftly ufed 
for making punch, called by fome 
of them Pombie, which is ftrong and 
intoxicating. They make confider- 
able ufe of a plant, called by the na- 
tives plantains, which grows fponta- 
neoufly on the banks of the rivers, 
and in the woods. The pods of this 
plant are triangular, and about the 
fize of a prickly cucumber. I found 
none of them in flower, but feveral 
in fruit; the feed is about as large 
as a pea; and | believe it to be what 
Dr. Tunberg calls the Helaconia 
Caffraria. 

The men among the Caffres are 
from five feet ten inches to fix feet 
high, and well proportioned, and in 
general evince great courage in at- 
tacking lions, or any beatts of prey. 
This nation is now divided into two 
parties ; to the northward are a num- 
ber of them commanded by one 
Chatha Bea, or Tambufhie, who has 
obtained the latter denomination from 
his mother, a woman of the tribe of 
Hottentots, called Tambukies. This 
man was the fon of a chief, called 
Pharoa, who died- about three years 
before, and left two fons, Cha Cha 
Bea, and another named Dfirika, who 
claimed the fupreme authority on ac- 
count of his mother being of the 
Caffre nation. This occafioned a 
conteit between the two brothers, in 
the courfe of which Cha Cha Bea was 
driven out of his territories, with a 
number of his adherents. ‘The un- 
fortunate chief travelled about an 
hundred miles to the northward of 
Khouta, where he now refides, and 
has entered into an alliance with the 
Bofhman Hottentots. 

The colour of the Caffres is a jet 
biack, their teeth white as ivory, and 
their eyes large. The cloathing of 
both fexes is nearly the fame, con- 
fitting entirely of the hides of oxen, 
which are as pliant as cloth. The 
men wear tails of different animals 
tied round their thighs, pieces of 
brafs in their hair, and large ivory 
rings on their arms; they are alto 
adorned with she hair of Hons, and 


feathers faftened on their heads, with 
many other fantaftical ornaments. 
When they are about nine years of 
age they undergo the operation of 
being circumcited, and afterward wear 
a muzzle of leather which covers the 
extremity of the penis, and is {uf- 
pended by a leathern thong front 
their middle. This covering is in 
general ornamented with beads and 
brafs rings, which they purchafe from 
the Hottentots for tobacco and Dacka, 
They are extremely fond of dogs, 
which they exchange for cattle, and 
to fuch a height do they carry this 
paflion, that if one particularly pleafes 
them, they will give two bullocks in 
exchange for it. Their whole ex- 
ercife through the day is hunting, 
fighting, or dancing. They are ex- 
pert in throwing their lances, and in 
time of war ufe fhields made of the 
hides of oxen. ‘lhe women are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of their 
gardens and corn. They cultivate 
feveral vegetables, which are not in- 
digenous to their country, fuch as 
tobacco, water-melons, a fmall fort 
of kidney-beans, and hemp, none 
of which I found growing fpontane- 
oufly. The women make their baf- 
kets, and the mats which they fleep 
on. ‘The mei have great pride in 
their cattle; they cut their horns in 
fuch a way as to be able to turn them 
into any fhape they pleafe, and teach 
them to aniwer a whiitle. Some of 
them ufe an inftrument for this pur- 
poie, fimilar to a boatfwain’s pipe. 
When they wih their cattle to return 
home, they goa little way from the 
houfe and blow this {mall inflrument, 
which is made of ivory or bone, and 
fo conftru¢ted as to be heard at a 
great diitance, and in this manner 
bring all their cattle home without 
any difficulty. ‘The fil of this coun- 
try is a blackifh loomy ground, and 
fo extremely fertile, that every vege- 
table fubflance, whether fown or 
planted, grows here with great luxu- 

riance. 
‘There are great variations in the 
climate 3 bat i iad 20 thermometer 
to 
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to obferve the degrees of heat. It 
feldom rains except in the fummer 
feafon, when it is accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. The country 
is, however, extremely well fupplied 
with water, not only from the high 
land to the north, which furnifhes 
abundance throughout the year, but 
from many fouatains of excelient wa- 
ter, which are found in the woods. 
From what I obferved of this coun- 
try, | am induced to believe that it is 
greatly fuperior to any other known 
part of Afvica. 


The woods produce variety of 
arboreous plants, and fome of a great 
fize: they are inhabited by elephants, 
buffaloes, & &c. There were alfo va- 
riety of beautiful birds and butterflies; 
but they were fo fhy, that I was abie 
only to preferve two birds of that 
country. 

When we returned to our waggon, 
on the ninth of February, we were 
accompanied by the chief and about 
fix hundred of his fervants or foldiers, 
who followed us till noon, when we 
took leave of them. 


On Grace, as one of the Confituents of BEaAutTY; an Effy. 


RACE may be called‘ the lat 
finihing and nobleit part of 
beauty. We areaccultomed to fpeak 
of it as athing inexplicable; and ina 
great meafure perhaps it is fo. We 
isnow that the foul is, but we fcarce 
know what itis: every judge of beauty 
can point out grace; but no one 
feems even yet to have fixed upon a 
definition fer it. 

Grace often depends on fome very 
little incidents in a fine face ; and in 
actions it coniiits more in the manner 
of doing things than in the things 
themfelves. It is perpetually varying 
its appearance, and 1s therefore much 
more dificult to be confidered thaa 
in any thing jixed and fleady. While 
you jook upon one, it iteals fron 
under the eye of the obferver; and 
is fucceeded perhaps by another that 
flits away as foon and as impercep- 





tbly. Tt is on this account that 
grace is be etter to be iudied tn ¢ ‘or- 
regio’s, Gu! do’s, and Raj iei’s pic- 


tures, than in real life. 

But though one cannot pun&ualls 
fay what grace is, we may pcint Gut 
the parts and things in which it is 
moft apt to appear. 

The chief dweiling-place o 
is about the mouth ; thou 
it may vifit every limb or pari 
body. 
feat of grace, as much as 
feat for the beauty of the pa 
in the eyes. 
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ufe the exprefiion of une bouche fort 
Sracicwje, they mean it properly of 
grace: but when they fay des yeux 
tres gracicux, it then falls to the fhare 
of the paflions ; and it means kind 
or favourable. 

In a very graceful face, by which 
we do not fo much mean a majeitic 
as a foft and pleafing one, there is 
now and then (for no part of beauty 
is either fo engaging or fo uncom- 
mon) a certain deliciouinefs that al- 
mott always lives about the mouth, in 
se not quite enough to be 
called a fmile, but rather an ap- 
proach toward one, which varies 
geatly about the different lines there 
hike a little fluttering Cupid, and per- 
haps fometimes difcovers a little dim- 
ple, that after jut hghteniag upon you 
difappears and appears again by fits. 

The grace of attitudes n may belong 
to the pofition of each part, as wel il 
as to the carriage or diipofition of the 
vhole body: but how much more it 
longs to the head than to any other 
part may be feen in the pieces of the 
mot celebrated painters ; and parti- 
cularly in thole of Guido, who has 
been rather too lavith in beftowing 
this beauty on almoit all his fine wo- 
men; whereas nature has given it in 
fo high a degree but to very few. 

‘1 he turns of the neck are extremely 
capable of grace, and are very ealy 
to be obferved, though very difficult 
to be accounted for. 
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How much of this grace may belong 
to the arms and feet, as well as to 
the neck and head, may be feen in 
dancing. But it is not only in gen- 
teel motions that a very pretty wo- 
man will be graceful; and Ovid 
(who was fo great a matter in all the 
parts of beauty) had very good rea- 
fon for faying, that when Venus, to 
pleafe her gallant, imitated the hob- 
bling gait of her hufband, her very 
lameneis had a great deal of pretti- 
nefs and grace in it. 

‘Every motion of a graceful wo- 
man,’ fays Tibullus, < is full of 
grace.’ She defigns nothing by it 
perhaps, and may even not be fen- 
fible of it herfelf: and indeed fhe 
fhculd not be fo too much; for the 
moment that any gefture or aétion 
appears to be affeéted, it ceafes to be 
graceful, 

Horace and Virgil feem to extend 
grace fo far as to the flowing of the 
hair, and Tibulius even to the drefs 
of his miftrefs ; but then he affigns it 
more to her manner of putting on, 
and appearing in, whatever fhe wears, 
than to the drefs itielf. It is true, 
there is another wicked poet (Ovid) 
who has faid (with much lefs decency) 
© that drefs is the better half of the 
woman :’ 

—— Pais minima elt ipfa puella fui. 

Ovib. 


There are two very diftiné (and, 
as it were, Oppofite) torts of grace ; 
the majeftic and the familiar. The 
former belongs chiefly to the very fine 
women, and the latter to the very 
pretty ones: that is more command- 
ing, and this the more delightful and 
engaging. ‘Ihe Grecian painters and 
fculptors ufed to exprefs the former 
moft flrongly in the looks and atti- 
tudes of their Minervas, and the lat- 
ter in thofe of Venus. 

Xenophon, in his choice of Her- 
cules (or at leait the excellent tran- 
flawor of that piece) has made jul 
the fame diltinéiion in the perfonages 
of Wifdom and Plesiure ; the former 
oi which he deicribes as moving on 
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to that young hero with the majettic 
fort of grace ; and the latter with the 
familiar : 


Graceful, yet cach with different grace they 
move ; 

This tiking ficred awe, that fofier win- 
ning love. 


No poet feems to have underftood 
this part of beauty fo well as our own 
Milton. He {peaks of theie two forts 
of grace very diitinétly ; and gives 
the majeitic to his Adam, and both 
the familiar and majettic to Eve ; 
but the latter in a leis degree than 
the former : 


Two of far nobler fhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere&t, with native honour clad, 
In naked majeity, feem’d lords of all; 
And worthy iem’d. For in their looks 
civine 
The image cf their glorious Maker fhone: 
Truth, wifdom, fanctitude fevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d ; 
Whence true authority in men: though 
both 
Not equal, as their fex not equal, feem’d. 
For contemplation he, and valour, form’d ; 
For foftnefs the, and {weet attractive grace, 
Milton’s Par. Lott, B. iv. 298, 
~—— T efpy’d thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain 5 vet methought leis fair, 
Le!s winning toft, leis amtably mud, 
Thgn that fmeoth wat’ry image.— 
(Eve, of Adam and herleif) Ub. v. 480. 
Ber heav’nly form 
Angelic, but more foft and feminine; 
er graceful innocence 5 her ev’iy.air 
Of gctture, crleat ation. B.ix 465. 
Grace was in all her fteps: heav’n in her 
eye; 
In ev'ry geilure, dignity and love. 
B. vill. 489. 
Speaking, or mute, all comelinefs and 
grace 
Attends thee; and each wo:d, each mo- 


tion, forms. Ib. 223. 


Though grace is fo dificult to be 
accounted tor in general, yet there 
are two parucular things which feem 
to hold univerfally in relation to it. 

The firlt is, € That there is no 
grace without motion ;’ thatis, with- 
out fome genteel or pleating motion, 
either of the whole vocy or of fome 
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limb, or at leaft of fome feature. 
And it may be hence that Jord Ba- 
con calls grace by the name of decent 
motion ; jult as if they were equiva- 
lent terms: ‘ In beauty, that of fa- 
vour is more than that of colour ; 
and that of gracious and decent mo- 
tion, more than that of favour.’ 

Virgil in one place points out the 
majeity of Juno, and in another the 
graceful air of Apollo, by only fay- 
ing that they move ; and poflibly he 
means no more when he makes the 
motion of Venus the principal thing 
by which Aineas difcovers her under 
all ner diiguife ; though the com- 
mentators, as ufual, would fain find 
out a more dark and my fterious mean- 
ing for it. 

All the beft ftatues are reprefented 
as in fome action or motion ; and the 
mott graceful ftatue in the world (the 
Apollo Belvedere) is fo much fo, 
that when one faces it at a little dif- 
tance, one is almoft apt to imagine 
that he is actually going to move on 
toward you. 

All graceful héads, even in the 

portraits ot the beit painters, are in 
motion ; and very ftrongly on thofe 
of Guido in particular ;_ which are all 
either cafling their looks up toward 
heaven, or down toward the ground, 
or fide-way, as regarding fome ob- 
jet. A head that is quite unadtive, 
and flung flat upon the canvas (like 
the faces on medals atter the fall of 
the Roman empire, or the Gothic 
heads before the revival of the arts,) 
will be fo far from having any grace, 
that it will not even have any lite 
an it. 
' "The fecond obfervation is, * That 
there can be no grace with impro- 
pricty ;? or, in other words, that 
nothmg can be graceful that is not 
adapted to the characters of the per- 
fon. 

The graces of a little lively beauty 
would beceme ungraceful in a cha- 
racter of majeitv ; as the majeltic airs 
of an empreis would quite deitroy the 
preitinefs of the former. The viva- 
gity that adds a grace to beauty in 
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youth would give an additional de- 
tormity to old age; and the very 
fame airs which would be charming 
on fome occafions may be quite 
fhocking when extremely miftimed 
or extremely mifplaced. 

The infeparable union of propriety 
and grace feems to have been the ge- 
neral fenfe of mankind, as we may 
guefs from the languages of feveral 
nations ; in which fome words that 
anfwer to our proper or becoming 
are ufed indifferently for beautiful or 
graceful. Thus, among the Greeks, 
the words [peru and Kato, and 
among the Romans pulchrum and de- 
cens, Or decorum, are ufed indifferently 
for one another. 

It appears wrong, however, to 
think (as fome have done) that grace 
confiits entirely in propriety; be- 
caufe propriety is a thing eafy enough 
to be underfiood, and grace (after ail 
we can fay about it) very difficult. 
Propriety, therefore, and grace are 
no more one and the fame thing than 
grace and motion are. It is true, it 


cannot fubfift without either; but 
then there feems to be fomething 


elfe, which cannot be explained, that 
goes to the compofition, and which 
pofibly may give its greateit force 
and pleafingneis. 

Whatever are the caufes of it, this 
is certain, that grace is the chief of 
all the conftituent parts of beauty ; 
and fo much io, that it feems to be 
the only one which is abiolutely and 
univerially admired: all the reft are 
only relative. Que likes a brunette 
beauty better than a fair one ; I may 
love a littie woman, and you a large 
one, beit; a perion of a mild temper 
will be fond of the gentler paflions 
in the face, and one of a bolder cat 
may choofe to have more vivacity 
and more vigorous paffions exprefied 
there: but grace is found in few, 
and is pieafing to all. Grace, like 
poetry, mutt be born with a perton, 
and is never wholly to be acquired 
by art. The moit celebrated of a!! 
the ancient painters was Apelles ; 
and the molt celebrated of atl the 
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modern Raphael: and it is remark- 
able, that the diftinguifhing character 
of each of them was grace. Indeed, 
that alone could have given them fo 
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high a preeminence over all their 
other competitors, and fecured to them 


ndiminithed and unrivalled fame. 
[ To be concluded in our next.] 


On CoMMAND of TEMPER; a@ Converfation. 
To the Boitor of the Universat Macazine. 


Sire, 


] Read with great pleafure the Re- 
monftrance of an old Officer, in 
your Magazine for June. I have 
fince found it much the fabje& of 
converfation ; and many perfons have 
been pofitive, that the ingenious au- 
thor had in view a very high military 
character, of whom rumour {peaks as 
a rigid difciplinarian, This fuppo- 
fition, however, IJ think ill-founded ; 
for the unmilitary behaviour of ofticers 
to their foldiers had been the fubject 
of Dr. Moore’s animadverfion, long 
befere the high character alluded to 
was in the army ; as will appear from 
the following extract from his travels 
into Italy. lam, &c. 

Mites. 


I remember, when I was on the 
continent with the Englifh army, 
having feen an officer beat a foidier 
very unimercifully with his cane: I 
was then ftanding with fome officers, 
all of whem feemed to be filled with 
indignation at this mean exercife of 
power. When the perfon who had 
performed the intrepid exploit came 
to join the circle, he plainly per- 
ceived marks of dilapprobation in 
every countenance ; for which reafon 
he thought it neceflary to apologize 
for what he had done. ‘ Nothing,’ 
fays he, * provokes me fo much as a 
fellow’s looking faucily when I fpeak 
to him. I have told that man fo fifty 
times ; and yet, on my reprimand- 
ing him jut now, for having one of 
the buttons of his waiftcoat broken, 
he looked faucily full in my face ; 
which threw me into {uch a paffon, 
that I could not help threfhing him.— 
Tlowever, | am forry for it, becauie 
he has the chara&ter of being an ho- 
nefi man, and has always done his du- 
ty as a foldier, very well, How much,’ 


continued he, ¢ are thofe people to be 
envied, who have a full conimand of 
their tempers !’ 

‘No man can command it more 
perfetly than yourfelf,’ faid a gentle- 
man who was then in the foot-guards, 
and has fince been a general officer. 

«I often endeavour to do it,’ re- 
plied the choleric man, ‘ but always 
find it out of my power. I have not 
philofophy enough to check the vio- 
lence of my temper when once I am 
provoked.’ 

* You certainly doyourfelfinjuftice, 
fir,’ faid the officer ; * no perfon feems 
to have their paffions under better dif- 
cipline. With your brother officers, 
I never faw you, in a fingle inttance, 
break through the rules of decorum, 
or «allow your anger to overcome your 
politenefs to them.’ 

‘ They never provoked me,” faid 
the pafiionate man. 

‘ Provoked you!’ rejoined the 
other ; ‘yes, fir, often, and ina much 
greater degree than the poor foldier. 
Do not J, at this moment, give you 

ten thousand times more provocation 
than he, or any of the unfortunate 
men under your command, whom 
you are {fo apt to beat and abufe, ever 
did? And yet you feem perfectly 
matter of your temper.’ 

There was no way left by which 
the choleric man could prove the con- 
trary, except by knocking the other 
down ; but that was a method of 
convincing his antagonift which he 
did not think proper to ufe. A more 
intrepid man, in the fame predica- 
meat, would very probably have had 
recourfe to tiat expedient ; but in 
general mankind are able, even in 
the violence of paifion, to eftimate, in 
fome mcafure, the rik they run. 


Bioc rRa- 
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BroGRAPHICAL ReGisTER of eminent Persons deceafed in 1788." 


Joun Wuirenunst. 


see eminent philofopher and 
mechanic was born at Congle- 
ton in Chethire, April 10, 1713, 
and died at his houfe in Bolt-court, 
Fleet-itreet, February 18, 1783, in 
the 7 75th year of his age. Some me- 
moirs of his life and writings, with 
a itriking likenefs of him, were given 
in our Magazine for November 1788. 


James Sruart, 

A celebrated architect and lover of 
elaffical antiquity, was born in Lon- 
don, in 17:3. His parents retided 
in Creed-lane, Ludgate-ftreet. His 
father, who was a mariner, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, and his mother was 
from Wales. Their circumftances 
were very narrow; but they were 
honeit and worthy people, and gave 
their fon the beit education in their 
power. 

Mr. Stuart, who was the eldeft of 
four children, was left utterly un- 
provided for when his father died. 
He exhibited, however, at a very 
early period of life, he dawnings of a 
flrong imagination, {plendid talents, 
and an ardent thir of knowledge. 
By whom he was educated we have 
no account ; ‘but drawing and paint- 
ing were his taitledt occ upations; and 
thefe he purfued wiih fuch induftry 
and perfeverance, that, while yet a 
boy, he contributed very effentially 
to the iupport of his widewed mother 
and her little family, by deiigning 

and painting fans for a perion in the 
Strand. He placed one of his filters 
under the care of this perfon as his 


* See the Biographical Regilter for 1787, 


fhop-woman ; and he continued, for 
many years, to purfue the fame mode 
ef maintaining the reft of his family. 

Notwithitanding the great prefiure 
of fuch a charge, and the many temp- 
tations to diflipation, which are too 
apt to attract a young man of lively 
genius an@ exienfive talents, Mr. 
Stuart employed the greatelt part of 
his time in fuch fludies as tended to 
perfect himfelf in the art he loved. 
He acquired a very accurate know- 
ledge of anatomy : he became a cor- 
rect t draus ~ht{fman, and rendered him- 
felf matter of geometry, and all the 
branches of the mathematics, fo ne- 
ceflary to form the mind of a good 
painter : and it is no lefs extraordi- 
nary than true, that neceflity and ap- 
plication were his only initruciors. 
He has often confeffed, that he was 
firit led into the obligation of ftudy- 
ing the Latin language, by a defire 
to underitand what was written under 
prints publifhed after pictures of the 
ancient matters. 

As his years increafed, knowledge 
attended their progrefs : he acquired a 
gre: it proficiency y inthe Greek tongue 5 
and his unparallelled frength of mind 
carried him into a familiar - afloci: ation 
with moit of the {ciences, and prin- 
cipally that of architecture. 

His Sevace was of the middle fize, 
but athletic. He poffefled a robuit 
conftitution, invincible courage, and 
inflexible perfeverance t. With fuch 
qualifications, although yet almoft in 
penury, he conceived the defign of 
vifiting Rome and Athens ; but the 
ties of filial and fraternal affection 


in cur Magazine for May and Sept. 1788- 


t Of his courage and fortitude the following tact is a proof: a wen, in his fore- 


head, bad grown to an incenvenicnt fize ; 


and, one day, being in converiation with a 


eal 


furgeon, he atked him how it could be removed. The furgeon acgua nted him with 
the length of the proce!S ; to which Mr. S:uart obieéted, on account cf the interruption 
of his purtuits, and afked whether he could not cut it out, and then it would be only 


neceffary to heal the part. 


The furgeon replied in the affirmative, but mentioned the 


very excruciating pain and danger of fuch an oe ! ition. Mr. Stuart, afler a minu.es 


retlection, threw himielf back in his aa, and taid, ‘1 will fit fill; do it now 


The operation was performed w.th fuccls. 


induced 
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induced him to pofipone his journey, 
till he could inture a certain provifion 
for his mother, and his brother and 
fecond fiiter. 

His mother died: he had foon after 
the good fortune to place his brother 
and iifer in a fituation, that was 
likely to produce them a comfortable 
fupport ; and then, with a very fcanty 
pittance in his pocket, he fet out on 
foot for Rome; and thus he per- 
formed the greateft part of his jour- 
ney; travelling through Holland, 
France, &c. and ftopping through 
neceflity at Paris, and feveral other 
places in his way, where, by his in- 
genuity as an artift, he procured fome 
moderate fupplies, toward proiecuting 
the reft of his journey. 

When he arrived at Rome, he foon 
formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Nicholas Revett, an eminent 
painter and architect. From this 
gentleman Mr. Stuart firit caught his 
ideas of that fcience, in which (quit- 
ting the profeflion of a painter) he 
afterward made fuch a confpicuous 
figure. During his refidence at Rome, 
he ftudied architecture and fortifica- 
tion; and, having no bounds to 
which his mind could be reftricted, 
he entered into the army of the late 
emprefs-queen of Hungary, and ferved 
a campaign in the capacity of chief 
engineer. 

But the circumftance on which Mr. 
Stuart’s fame was principally iound- 
ed, was his vifit to Athens in con- 
junction with Mr. Revett. They 
were employed in this fpot, fo dear to 
the muies, from the year 1750 to 
1755, in making drawings, and tak- 
ing the exact admeaiurenients of the 
Athenian architecture. Here he firlt 
became acquainted with tir Jacob 
Bouverie and the late Mr. Dawkins, 
whofe admiration of his great quali- 
tices and wonderful perfeverance te- 
cured to him their patronage. The 
generous-{pirited and enterprifing 
Dawkins, in particular, was glad to 


7" 


encourage a brother in fcientific in- 
veltigation, who pofieffed equalardour 
with himfelf, bat with very unequal 
refources for profecuting thofe en- 
quires in which they were both en- 
gaged, with fo much fimilarity of 
difpofition, and ardour of puriuit. 

‘The retuit of their claffical labours 
was the appearance, in 1762, of the 
firit volume in folio of ‘The Anti- 
quities of Athens meafured and deli- 
neated, by James Stuart, F. R. S, 
and S. A. and Nicholas Revett, 
Painters and Architeéts.’——This work 
is a very valuable acquilition to the 
lovers of antiquities and the fine arts, 
and, when compleated *, will be a 
proper companion to the noble de- 
icriptions of Palmyra and Baibec, by 
Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Wood, by 
whom our two artifts were early en- 
couraged in the proiecution of a de- 
fign io worthy of the moitt diftin- 
guithed patronage.—To this work, 
and the long qwa/é which the author 

erformed to compofe it, he has been 
indebted for the name of the Athenian 
Stuart, univertally decreed to him by 
the learned of this country. 

Upon his return to England, Mr. 
Stuart was received into the late Mr. 
Dawkins’s family ; and, among the 
many patrons which the report of his 
extraordinary qualifications acquired 
him, the late lord Anfon led him 
forward to the reward mott judicioufly 
calculated to fuit his talents and pur- 
fuits: it was by his lordihip’s ap- 
pointment that Mr. Stuart became fur- 
veyor to Greenwich Hofpital, which 
he held ull the day of his death with 
univer{al approbation. —He likewife 
conitantly received the notice and 
efleem of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and of the principal nobility 
and gentry of tatte and power. 

Betide his appointment at Green- 
wich Hoipital, all the additions and 
rebuilding of that part which was 
dettrcyed by the fire there were con- 
ducted under his direction. He like- 


* The fecond volume has been left by Mr. Stuart in a ftate nearly ready for pub- 
Kicat'on, and the Dilettanri Society propoted to publih it very foon, The diawings 


third 


for the 


and laft volume arc ready, and dome of them engraved, 
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wife built feveral houfes in London ; 
Mr. Anfon’s in James’s-{quare, Mrs. 
Montague’s in Portman-iquare, &c. 
Whatever new project he engaged 
in, he purfued with fuch avidity, 
that he feldom quitted i: while there 
was any thing further to be learnt or 
underitood from it: thus he rendered 
himfelf tkilful in the art of engra- 
ving ; likewife of carving ; and his 
enthufiattical love for antique ele- 
gance made him alfo an adept in all 
the remote refearches of «in antiquary. 
But in this difplay of his talents, a 
.juft tribute to his memory as a man 
muft not be forgotten. ‘Thofe who 
knew him intimately, and had op- 
portunities of remarking the nobieneis 
of his foul, will join in claiming for 
him the title of Citizen of the World; 
and, if he could be charged with 
poffefing any partiality, it was to 
merit in whomfoever he found it. 
Mr. Stuart was twice married ; 
firft in 1760, to his houiekeeper, a 
very worthy woman, by whom he 
had a fon, who died an infant: his 
fecond wife, who iurvives him, was 
the daughter of Mr. Blacktione, a 


farmer, in Kent; and to this lady, 
who was very young, he was united 


at the age of 67. By her he had 
four children ; one of whom, a boy, 
was the very ‘ image aad fuperfcrip- 
tion’ of himfelf, both in body and 
mind. He exhibited an aitonithing 
genius for drawing, even before he 
was three years old, and would imi- 
tate with pen, or pencil, any thing 
that he faw lying on his father’s table. 
This child (the darling of his father) 
died of the imall-pox toward the end 
of 1787. Mr. Stuart’s health was 
obierved to decline very rapidly from 
that time. He expired, at his hone 
in Leicefter-fquare, on the 2d of 
February 1788, in the 76th year of 
his age, and was buried in a vault of 
the church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields. 


Soromon GESNER. 


A German poet, the celebrated 
author of * The Death of Abel,’ was 
2 


born at Zuric, in Swifferland, in 
1730, and died on the 2d of March 
1788. Some memoirs of his life 
and writings, with a fine portrait of 
him, were given in our Magazine for 
June lait. 


RicuarpD Rieger, 


Who made fuch a diftinguifhed 
figure in adminiftration in the preient 
reign, was born about the year 1722. 
His father was a woollen-draper, in 
Pater-nofter Row, London; who, 
having had the good fortune to be 
patronized by fir john and fir Jofeph 
hyles, was appointed, by the South 
Sea company, to be their agent, or 
factor, under the affiento contract 
with the crown of Spain. Enriched 
by this employment, he was enabled 
to purchafe Mittley Hall, near Man- 
ningtree, in Effex; an eftate then 
belonging to Aubrey de Vere, earl 
of Oxford, the lait of that once 
Hourifhing family. Dying in the 
year 1730, he was fucceeded in this 
eftate (ihe rent-roll of which was then 
1100]. a year) by his only fon, the 
fubject of this article. 

Having completed his academical 
fludies, he vilited the principal courts 
of Europe during his minority, and 
returned to England, in his one and 
twentieth year, to take pofieffion of 
this refpectable patrimony. He was 
then prevailed upon to offer himfelf 
as a candidate for Sudbury, in Suf- 
folk, for which place he was returned 
to parliament aiter a violent oppoii- 
tion. A general election following 
cloie, he had a fecond contett to fup- 
port, which was attended with fimilar 
cucumitances of triumph and expence. 
About this time he became a member 
of the fafhionabie club at White’s, 
where his fortune experienced further 
difaflers. 

Embarked, however, in polite life, 
wit every advantage to be derived 
from firong, manly talents, and a 
winning addrets, it is no wonder that 
the leaders ot the contending parties 
oi thole days were defirous of enrol- 
ling him wader their refpective baa- 

ners. 
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ners. Frederick prince of Wales, 
was among the foremoit to cultivate 
his acquaintance; he perfonally in- 
vited him to his levees at Leicetler- 
houfe, and became {fo pleafed with 
his fociety, that he gave huh an un- 
folicited promife to make him, on the 
firit vacancy, a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber. ‘That vacancy happening 
not long after, Mr. Rigby’s weill- 
founded . expeCation was ciiappointed 
by a different nomination. He re- 
dented this treatment, however, in a 
manner, that difplayed great eleva- 
tion of fentiment. ‘The prince him- 
felf was hurt on the occafion, and en- 
deavoured to corre&t the miltake, by 
the offer of a douceur, as a temporary 
compenfation ; but this was rejected 
in nearly the iollowing terms: ‘I 
fhall never receive pay for a fervice 
of which | am not deemed worthy ; 
but rather think it my duty to retire 
from a court, where honour, I find, 
has no tie!’ He kept his word, and 
entered Leicefter-houfe no more. 
Soon after this he became attached 
to the late duke of Bediord ; but his 
alliance with that illuftrious family 
did not arife, as the tale abfurdly 


goes, from his having proteéted his 
grace from perfonal infults at Litch- 
held races—a circumitance which hap- 
pened fome years after their firft ac- 


quaintance,. The duke was early 
itruck with the quicknels of his parts, 
and charmed with the franknels of 
his manners. Finding that Mr. 
Rigby was not a little embarrafied in 
his airairs, his grace continued in the 
moit delicate manner to advance him 
a confiderable loan, not only to dif- 
charge the incumbrances upon his 
efiate, but to refcue him from the 
aggravated ciitrets of fome annuities 
into which his neceffities had juft dri- 
ven him. Two years atter this, be- 
Ing appointed iord heutenant of Ire- 
laud, the duke thought no perfon fo 
Capable of Managing the Lriih houie 
of commons as his friend Rigby, who 
was accordingly appointed fecretary 
tOthe vicegerency. Notwithitanding 
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affairs of the fifter kingdom were con- 
duéted fo much to the royal fatis- 
faction, that his majefty gave Mr. 
Rigby the mafterfhip of the rolls in 
that kingdom ; a finecure place, pro- 
ductive of confiderable emoluments. 
—For the remainder of his life, the 
duke of Bedford never acted in any 
public or private concern without the 
advice of Mr. Rigby: he conftantly 
returned him for his borough of Tavi- 
fteck ; appointed him one of his exe- 
cucors and traftees during the mi- 
nority of ‘the prefent duke ; and, at 
his death, left him as a legacy the 
money whicn he had (fo liberally ad- 
vanced him upon bond. 

On the zoth of Apri! 1763, Mr. 
Rigby was {worn a privy-counfellor 
of Great Britain, the duke of Graf- 
ton being then at the head of admini- 
ftration. On the 6th of January 
1768, he was appointed one of the 
vice-treafurers of Ireland; another 
finecure place worth 3000l. a year. 
This he refigned the fame year, 
to make room for a more lucrative 
appointment, that of paymailer-gee 
neral of the forces; a place, by 
the loweft computation then valued 
at 16,cool. per annum, and which 
he held from the 14th of June 1768, 
to the diflolution of lord North’s ad- 
miniftration in 1782; {fo that, for 
the {pace of fourteen years, he was 
in poffefffon by places, of the annual 
income of 20,0001. Indeed, the late 
American war proved an unexpeéted 
fource of wealth to Mir. Rigby ; from _ 
the expenditure of millions upon mi- 
litary "hhevines., fo complex, and fo 
detached, immenie ums of the pub- 
lic money, according to official wage, 
were unavoidably lod de ‘ed in the hands 
of the pay-maiier. "This accidental 
turn geod fortune fabjeéted him, 
however, eventual » to a periecu- 
tion, for ch no precedent can be 
ound in the political annals of this 
country. 

Mr. Richy was the firft perfon in 
adminifration, vw hos in the great dee 
batis ia pai bameni, .2, on the 
fubseci ut the a merican wer, imifted 
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upon the neceffity of abandoning that 
war, and of having recourfe to a new 
miniftry, and to new meafures. The 
diffolution of lord North’s admini- 
ftration, which was the confequence 
of the parliamentary proceedings of 
that year, was the conclufion, like- 
wife, of Mr. Rigby’s political ex- 
ifence. To the iucceffive thortlived 
adminiftrations of the marquis of 
Rockingham, and the earl of Shel- 
burne, he probably wifhed no great 
fucenfs. To that of the duke of 
Portlind, whica followed, he was 
certainly well inclined; becaufe it 
included men to whom, of aii others, 
he wis the moft attached, lord North, 
and Mr. Fox. But ttate threats from 
either guarter had reached him, too 
well founded not to put him on his 
guard : a temporary neutrality, there- 
forc, he rcfo!ved upon, naturally ex- 
pecting thus to avoid the political 
rocks of Scylla and Charibdis ! Un- 
fortunately, however, this difcretion 
did notavaii him. In the fluctuating 


and defperate politics of that day, 
when the fate of a minilry turned 
upon a voice, he became the marke 
object of either party, and * your 


vote! or your money !’ was the tin- 
plied languaye of each, as it pre- 
vailed. ‘To what but this fhall we 
afcribe the extents which were iflued 
againit him on the part of the crown, 
and that rancorous {pirit which pur- 
fued him nearly to his grave? To 
colle& his balances on tainitterial de- 
mand, was impracticable. ‘The mo- 
ney was widely ‘cattered, to relieve 
the neceflities of feveral of the faireft 
characters in the kingdom, whole 
eftates were at that tme fo depre- 
ciated in value, that to compel the 
payment of their mortgages would 
have veen, in fact, to difpoilefs them 
of their patrimony. In this dilemma, 
he fated to parliament his readineis 
to pay his balances by quick inital- 
ments, and, inthe interim, to allow 
five per cent. intereft for the fame. 
The country, as it were, with one 
voice, applauded his condu& ; anda 
compromife took place upon it, by 
1 


which Mr. Rigby paid 10,0001. for 
the intereft of an unfettled balance, 
although no predeceffor had ever been 

called upon on a fimilar account. 
Mr. Rigby died at Bath, on the 
6th of April +788. His illnefs had 
not been of long duration: its ap- 
proach was fudden ; but the effects 
of it were greatly alarming to his 
friends: his lait complaint was that 
of a dropfy.—The firmnefs of his 
charaéter, his friendfhip, fpirit, hof- 
pitality, and animated converfation, 
will be long remembered with regret 
by all who knew him. The neigh- 
bourhood of Miftley Hall muit par- 
ticularly feel his lofs. He rebuilt his 
feat in a very pieafing ftyle of archi- 
tefture. The beautiful fituation, 
which commands a picturefque view 
of the river Stour, and of the county 
of Suffolk beyond it, he enriched 
with the moft elegant improvements. 
Ue rebuilt the parifh church—a Ro- 
man temple in miniature, which is 
vitible from his grounds in many 
plealing points of view. But what is 
nore worthy of obfervation, he created 
as it were, the whole village; the 
neat and pretty brick houfes of which 
it confifts, and which give fuch plea- 
fure to all that travel to and from 
Harwich, were built by this munifi- 
cent, burt unoftentatious man. Un- 
der his aufpices the trade of Miilley 
flourifhed : here veifels were built, 
and even royal frigates: his tenants 
and tradefmen were encouraged, and 
the poor around employed. The 
courtier, transformed into a plain 
couuiry-gentleman, was often feen 
infpetting the employment of his 
workmen, with the keen attention of 
a common farmer. ‘ Where is that 
old man who was here yeilerday ?’ 
he faid, one day, to the perfoa who 
fuperintended their employment.— 
‘ He is no ionger capable of work- 
iag, and [ have therefore difcharoed 
him.’—* Poor man ! but is he wrung 
to work ??- * Yes, fir, he is wii ag 
eneugh, but he cannot poffibly earn 
his wages.’—* Send for bim, how- 
ever; employ him, if it be oniy in 
picamg 
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picking up ftones; no perfon upon 
my eftate fhall ever want bread, if 
he is but willing to work.’ 

Mr. Rigby was never married ; 
but he left a natural daughter, to 
whom he bequeathed soool. which, 
as he had never brought her forward 
in life, was coniidered as an ample 
provifion. His eftates, both real and 
perfonal, were left to his fifter Mifs 


Ann Rigby; his other fifter, Mrs. 
Martha Hale, the wife of lieutenant- 
general Bernard Hale, and his nephew 
lieutenant-colonel Francis Hale, of 
the eaftern battalion of the Effex mi- 
litia; to be enjoyed by them ‘hare 
and fhare alike, and finally to centre 
in the heirs of the Jaft furvivor. 
[To be continued. ] 


OssERVATIONS on BrussEts, and the Encutsu REsIpENTs in that 
City: in a Letter to a Friend. 


Shall not enter into the trifling 

minutia of comparative expence 
between London and this place. Your 
fortune has raiied you above the mi- 
fery of fuch an enguiry. Nor hall I 
fill four pages with an account of 
amufements that are not worth four 
lines. To yourieif thefe things are 
nothing ; to the ref of your family 
novelty would make them every thing. 
But to my purpote. 

Brufels is a large handfome town, 
and the upper part of it poffeffes fome 
magnificent features. ‘The public 
walks are elegant, the ramparts are 
extremely pleafant, and the environs 
exhibit a varied fcene of fplendid cul- 
tivation. I need not tell you, that 
it is the refidence of the governors- 
general of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
who maintain a court in eafe and ele- 
gance; and to which the king of 
Great Britain, though without any 
the leaft apparent neceflity, fends a 
refidential reprefentative. ‘There is 
a French comedy throughout the year, 
with ridottos, concerts, &c. during 
the winter. The poi comes from 
England as regularly twice a-week, 
as winds and waves will permit ; and 
I have very frequently received letters 
from London early on the fourth day. 
Thefe advantages naturally induce 
many of our countrymen, whom the 
impulfe of curiofity, domeitic impru- 
dence, or the frowns of fortune, have 
urged from their native thore, to re- 
fide in this city ; and I do affure you, 
that for an Englith tamily, this cir- 
cumilance alone is the ultimate and 


infurmountable grievance of a Bruffels 
relidence. 

I fhall not anticipate your feelings 
on this aflertion, but reiate the facts 
as they are, and the difagreeable cir- 
cumitances which will befall every 
one who remains for any time in this 
place, and enters into a focial inter- 
courfe with the Britith part of it. 

The Englith here coniitt of the fol- 
lowing clailes ; with a few exceptions 
only : 

1. Ruined or deranged nobility. 

z. Ditto — —— gentry. 

3. Perfons of fmali fortunes. 

4. Ditto, who having but little 
fortune to give their children, are re- 
felyed to give them a good educa- 
tion, which they believe to confit of 
French, dancing, a tincture of foreign 
manners; all which may be obiained 
upon much more moderate terms than 
in England. 

5- Young men on travelling ex- 
curfions. 

6. The unfortunate and indigent. 

7. Now and then a family-of good 
fortune venture upon a winter here ; 
but I never heard of one who did not 
quit the place with more than common 
diffatisfaction. 

Indeed, I know one inftance of a 
London bankrupt, of infamous cha- 
racter, who has contrived to fet up a 
trade here, and by giving credit to 
one or two needy familiesof rank, and 
keeping a convenienthoute, has ere&t- 
ed himtelf into confequence, and finds 
admittance where honeit men and gene 
tlemen are received with coolnefs. 
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Such are the characters that com- 
pofe the little Britifh colony of this 
place. It might indeed be fuppofed, 
that one caufe, operating in a greater 
or lefs degree upon them all, ~ would 
annihilate the nonfeafe of empty dif- 
tinction, aflimilate them to each other 
by one common tie, induce them to 
live as it were under the fame roof, 
and to form one general, friendly, 
and uninterrupted fociety. 

Such a fociety might be arranged 
without difficulty, in which, not only 
the comforts, but fome of the elegant 
pleafures, might be enjoyed at a {mall 
expence, But truth prefents a very 
different pi€ture ; and it is my duty 
to copy the original as it exifis, and 
not to give you fuch a one as my 
heart might with to fee in its place. 

There is, however, ‘a line of dif 
tinéiion, which, by many of our ami- 
able country-folks, is conlidéred as 
conclufive, and thatis, the being pre- 
fent at court. Now I will venture to 
aflert, that fuch riff rafi Engliuh rave 
been admitted there, as to take away 
all idea of hosour fror fuch a cere- 
mony. Neverihciels, it hus — 
a grouod-work of no final pride > to 
feveral, who fhould know bet 
wherein the dignity of an Bagi if 
gentleman confiiis. I donot b clieve, 
that befide the Britth miniiter, and 
two or three more fumilies of faf tion, 
there is-a fiagle Englith fubject, who 
now attends the levee of their royal 
highneffes, who has ever been pre- 
fént at that of his Britannic majelty. 

Since the writing of this letter, I 
am informed, that the archduchets 
has defired the British miniiter to pre- 
fént no perfons whatever to her court, 


ALBERTINA ; @ Tale, from the 


Ferpinanp! fhe faid, with an 
jnexpreilible grace, and received a 
kiis upon her check, that added to 
her beauty. She had learned ‘the 
name ot Ferdinand from a youthful 
adventure’ of his, which he had re- 
Jated to her; and, perhaps, the had 
often repcated it to herfelf alone. 

Leave 3 me! iaid- fhe, with a fal- 


who have not been prefented at the 
court of St. James’s. 

As for the women, there are of 
them who attend the winter balls of 
the Bruffels court, that never ad- 
vanced farther at St. James’s, than 
to fee, beneath the arm-pits s of a beef- 
eater, the Sunday proceflion of our 
royal family to and from the chapel- 
royal. Some of thefe poor people 
are driven almoft to flarvation, in 
order to furnifh the neceflary decora- 
tions of a court appearance ; though, 
for the comfort of their purfe, and 
the confolation of their ftomachs, it 
requires nothing more than the com- 
mon drefs of genteel life. The con- 
deicending difpofition of their royal 
highneffes has exerted itfelf fo far, as 
to invite fuch people as thefe to a 
dinner, when, tor want of manners 
and language, they exhibit a fcene 
dittrefling to every body. 

Two antiquated ladies, late of the 
Pump-rocm, Bath, are of this num- 
ber, without a fortune to bear it, or 
a word of the language to fupport it. 
They were prefent d! It was very 
coid we:ther; and, as the weather is 
peg a re for tirangers to begin 
with, the archcucaels obierved, that 
it was very cold, and repeated the 
words dien froid, two or three times 
over, left they did not uaderfiand her. 
At length, one of the ladies be lieving 
that the archduchefs afked them to 
fiay dinner, and that it was a nice 
fry they were to participate of, curt- 
fied, and replied, that rer it was 
fried or boiled, fo they had the ho- 
nour of dining at court, it was quite 
equal to the m! ‘The archduchefs di d 
not cry at this eclairciffement. i 


German: concluded Jrom Page 12. 


tering voice, if you love me, leave 
me ! 

The paffionate ardour of the baron 
was nail with too much refpect, 
to permit him to offend the beautiful 
Albertina. He retpectfully retired, 

and haftened home. 

Albertina, that night, flept the 
fle cep of lovers. At day- ig ik fhe 

woke. 
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awoke. The morning was fine. 
There was to day fomething of no- 
velty in fongs of the birds. Her 
apartment was too confined, fhe tript 
foftly down ftairs, and haitened to the 
garden. She approached the arbour, 
where yelterday the had pronounced 
the name of Ferdinand! A fecret 
chill trembled through her iimbs as 
fhe advanced. She turned to enter, 
and fuddenly flarted back. The form 
of Ferdinand, with hs eyes half-fint, 
his arms folded, funk in a deep re- 
verie, appeared, feated in the ar- 
bour, and reclined againt an honey- 
fuckle, whofe flowers hung over his 
fmooth forehead, and g glowing cheeks. 
He awakes ; he opens his eyes ; and, 
in an inftant, is proftrate at her feet. 

Forgive me, Albertina, faid he, 
forgive me; fince yeflerday I have 
not been myielf. 

She extended her hand to raife 
him: a kifs imprinted on that hand 
deprived her of all power to fly. She 
was compelled to ‘Ray, and at jaft 
felt herfelf inclined to it. 

Long before day » faid Ferdinand, 
cenaiagy her with: one arm, long 
before day I have wandcred about 
the country. 1 found myfeif unex- 
pectedly at your garden gate. You 
had not faftened the door ; and here 
J am. From this moment, this ar- 
bour fhall be called Ferdinand’s, 
Come, Albertina, let me take poffef- 
fion of it. 

Ferdinand, faid fhe, I think you 
are a man of honour, and pernited 
him to lead her in. ‘They fat down 
by each other. 

Albertina was unconfcieus of the 
feductive aiiractions of her drefs. 
How lovely, how delicate were the 
pliant folds formed fo elegantly to 


difplay the beauteous fymmetry of 


her thape. What enchantment in 
the gentle heaving of her virgia bo- 
fom, covered by a inod a veil 5 3 in 
her bluhing cheeks, the timid glance 
of her fivimming e} i her ele- 
gant aubura hair, Ho ae ig in carelels 
ringlets on her fhoulde ers {— Verdi- 

Kin 
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nand, impelled by a d of irrefi- 
fible ecilacy, cicetiel the charming 
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maid in his arms, and attempted to 
imprefs his ardent lips on hers, She 
inftantly difengaged herfelf; and a 
ferious look, ia which the awful dig- 
nity of virtue, and emotions of the 
pureft tenderne!s were blended, told 
the impetuous Ferdinand, that Al- 
bertina muft ceafe to efteem him, 
when he ceafed to be modeft. 

Forgive me, Aibertina, faid Fer- 
dinand ; thy irrefitible charms, thou 
fweet enchantrefs, have made me, 
for a moment, forget the refpect due 
to virgin delicacy. But I will for- 
bear this kifs till I can receive an 
aniwer from your father, and I will 
write to him this very day 

To my father ! Ferdinand ! 
Heaven's fake do not attempt it! 

Why not? 

Alas! there is a circumftance— 
but it is a fecret. 

A feciet ! 

Yes; a fecret which no one knows 
but two or three confidential friends. 

And which I am not allowed to 
know, Abbertina ? 

Yes! faid the, after paufing fora 
moment.— You fhall know it—you 
mut know n—Jlerdinand—I am mare 
ried. 

Married! Married, Albertina! 

She told him the circumftances of 
her marriage, and the reatfon of her 
retirement, and concealed nothing 
from him but the name of her hui- 
band. ; 

Weil, Albertina, faid he, after a 
long paute, but could you love me if 
you were at liberty ? 

An involuntary &gh, and two fine 
eyes fuffuied with teais, and fixed on 
the ground, rendered fpeech unne- 
ceifary. 

You fhall then, my adorable crea- 
ture. J will appeal to the laws: a 
marriage, fo circum{tanced, cannot 
be valid. Aad if the judges are un- 
juit, I will appeal to the king: he 
knows me: he will condefcend to 
hear me, and we fhall yet »be 
happy. 

‘Vhe king! Oh heavens ¢ ' He will 
never hear you. » hufband is his 
favourite. 


for 
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Favourite ! What favourite? His 
name, Albertina ? 

She told him: the baron was ftruck 
as by a flath of lightning. He paufed 
a moment, took his hat, fell upon 
one knee before her, and imprefied 
his lips upon her hand. This after- 
noon, faid he, I will return, and 
haftened fr >m her. 

She iat wich her head inclined, and 
her eyes fixed upon the grouad, A 
deep iigh lighteaed her heart. She 
coniidered whether the fhould con- 
tiiue this privaie converfation ; fhe 
was apprchenfive of her weaknefs ; 
never to fpeak in future with the 
baron without a witnefs, In ‘the 
mean time, the recolleéted, he might 
be hurried by his paffion to the im- 
prudent ftep of {peaking to the king. 
She mult make him fwear again, 
therefore, not to reveal the fecret ; 
and fhe refolved, for this time, to 
watt his arrival, and then to bid him 
an everlaiting adieu. 

He came, and prefented her a 
written paper, then hung a portrait 
about her neck, imprinted a glowing 
kifs upon her lips, and as he faid, 
* farewell’ fprang upon his  horfe, 
and difappeared. Attonifhed at this 
fingular behaviour, fhe took the pa- 
per, trembled as fhe opened it, and 
read as follows : 

‘1 was thirteen years-old, and your 
hafband twenty : he was an officer in 
the guards. Our parents were very 
intimate. The fine figure of your 
hufband dittinguifhed him trom all the 
other officers, and the fire of his eyes 
was often noticed by my filters. My 
bow had been taken from me, becaufe 
J had done miichief with it; but I 
got another privately. One after- 
noon J was alone at home, and wanted 
to fhoot a {parrow in the yard ; the 
arrow flew through the window to the 
fleps ; your huiband at that moment 
came up, a piece of the broken giafs 
ftruck him in the eye. I ran to him, 
and fell at his feet. Don’t be un- 
eafy, Ferdinand! was all he faid. 
He contrived to tell a plaufible itory 
about the accident, in which I never 
was mentioned ; and after fuifering a 


great deal of pain in attempting to 
rettore his fizht, he loft his eye, and 
procured his difmiffion from the fer- 
vice. In order to make himfelf of 
ufe in another line of profeflion, he 
went to the univerfity, and avoided 
all fociety. He ftudied day and 
night, and acquired a fund of know- 
ledge which few poffefs ; but incef- 
fant ftudy, and conftant fitting at his 
defk, had deformed that elegance of 
form, for which he had been fo much 
admired. 

Ignorant of his being your huf- 
band, I had almoft become guilty 
without intention ; but the moment, 
Albertina, that you told me whofe 
wife you were, the objeét of the mot 
ardent pafiion became the filler of my 
heart ; and I conjure you, by all that 
is great and noble, not to treat with 
averfion a man, who wants only to be 
known to be beloved. If you knew 
all the noble, all the excellent guali- 
ties of his heart, with which I am ac- 
quainted, you would love, you would 
be compelled to love him. This 
portrait, taken fome time before the 
unfortunate accident, I have ever 
fince preferved as an invaluable trea- 
fure. Let it hang upon the bofom of 
his lovely wife. Contemplate it of- 
ten; and confefs, that Nature has, 
in the higheft degree, ennobled the 
original. 

« Attempt, at leaft, to know him, 
and, in a fhort time, you will con- 
fels, that a man may have but one 
eye, even be deformed in perfon, 
and yet be the moil amiable of men. 
This declaration, Albertina, comes 
trom one, who would have contended 
for your heart with a monarch, but 
who would decline the greateft feli- 
city on earth, that mutt be purchafed 
at the expente of his honour.’ 

Albertina fat down motionlefs: fhe 
withed to comprehend fuch greatnefs 
of character, and her bofom heaved 
with violence till a deep figh relieved 
her. She threw a timid glance upon 
the portrait, as it hung upon her 
neck, and ftarted at the fire of the 
large, full, and friendly eyes, as one 
fiarts at the appearance of a departed 

ipirit. 
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fpirit. A variety of contending paf- 
fions took pofleflion of her foul. She 
knew not where fhe was, nor what 
had paffed ; what to do, nor what to 
leave ; fhe could fix her thoughts 
upon no certain object, and fome- 
times fhe queftioned whether the were 
really awake. 

In this manner fhe fat for half an 
hour, recolleéted herfelfa little, look- 
ed again upon the letter, and read it 
with fomewhat more attention than 
before. ‘The baron now appeared to 
her as a being of a fuperior order, a 
kind of divinity, whom fhe could not 
but admire, but to whom fhe durit 
not wifh to be united. Reverence 
predominated, and fupplanted love 
retired. 

Albertina left the garden, ordered 
that the might not be interrupted, 
and‘ locked her chamber door. It 
was night before fhe awoke from her 
reverie. She found herielf in the 


fame feat into which fhe had thrown 
herfelf when fhe firit came in, could 
fcarcely tell what had been the fub- 
ject of her thoughts, felt herfelf ex- 
ceedingly weary, and fell afleep. 

In the morning, when fhe opened 


her eyes, the firit obje&t the faw was 
the picture of her hufband, which 
hung upon her bofom, and which, 
the day before, fhe had forgotten to 
remove. She fuddenly withdrew her 
eyes, fixed them for a while upon the 
ground, and imperceptibly direéted 
them again to the portrait. She 
trembled as fhe viewed it, and dif- 
covered that it repretented a beautiful 
and manly face. She aro’e, took it 
from her neck, and placed it among 
her jewels. 

In the afternoon, the captain’s let- 
ter fell again into her hands; fhe 
peruted it, walked ieveral times up 
and down the garden, returned to 
her room, took the portrait out, 
looked at it, and put it in its place 
again. Her appetite was gore, ine 
took no refre(hment, and never relted 
long in the fame fpot, Love gva- 
dually retreated from her heart ; bat 
fhe parted with it, as from a dear 
fricad whom iucxorable fate forces 
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from us. We call him repeatedly 
back, fold him to our hearts, hold 
him faft, but at lait are obliged to 
let him go, and our eyes follow him, 
with a bieeding heart. 

In a few days, Albertina became 
more tranquil. She carried the cap- 
tain’s letter in her bofom, but fhe 
carried it, to be fecured from relap- 
fing. She could repeat every word 
of it by heart; but a fingle glance 
at it had a ftill more powerful effeé. 
She went to the cafket which con- 
tained her jewels, fhe ftood for fome 
moments undetermined; at lait the 
opened it, and took out her hufband’s 
portrait. She then fat upon her fofa, 
and examined the portrait with the 
fame attention with which we view 
the picture of an acquaintance to 
judge of its refemblance. ‘The fight 
of it was too affecting, her heart pal- 
pitated, fhe uttered frequent fighs, 
and at laft the pearly drops, which 
had long ttood trembling in her eyes, 
trickled down her cheeks. 

‘ Alas! poor count,’ faid fhe, in 
a tone of forrow, ‘to lofe fuch an 
eye! and in fuch a manner !’ 

And from this initant the difguft 
which fhe had conceived againit her 
hufband was converted into the moft 
tender compaffion. 

She fat with her weeping eyes fixed 
upon the picture. 

‘ And not once to exprefs an angry 
word,’ continued fhe, ‘ againft the 
man who robbed you of it !’ 

Sie drew the captain’s letter from 
her bofom, and once more perufed 
it; chen arofe trom her fofa and re- 
placed it among her jewels. The 
portrait of her hutband the hung about 
her neci:, 

Albertina now wore it on her neck, 
both day and night, and by degrees 
became familiar with it. Sometimes, 
when the reflected on the heroic good- 
neis with which the original hadacted, 
ihe involuncarily brought 1 to her 
mouth, and kifled it with a rapture 
that proceeded from the heart. 

At the jatter end of antumn, the 
grand chamberlain came, for a few 
days, to vilit his daughter. He afked 
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periiited in her averfion to the mi- 
nriter. She informed him, that there 
were no hopes of a change in his fa- 
vour. The great chamberlain fhrug- 
ged his fhoulders, and, as long as he 
fiaid, never Jet a word drop about 
the minifler. The afternoon, how- 
ever, which he had fixed upon for his 
departure, he afked his daughter, 
with an air of gaiety, whether the 
were inciined to indulge him with her 
company ? 

I cannot be the wife of the minifter, 
faid Albertina, but, if he will receive 
me into his houle, under the appel- 
lation of a fricad, I am ready to at- 
tend you. 

The father viewed his daughter 
with aftonifhment, embraced her, 
ftaid two days longer than he in- 
tended, and took her with him to the 
minifter’shoufe. Their marriage, in 
a few days, was publicly declared. 
The minifter behaved as her hufband 
in company, and as her brother when 
alone. 

By degrees, however, the charms 
of the fitter became every day more 


dangerous to the tranquillity of the 


brother. Her captivating modetty, 
her {weet deportment to all around 
her; her a:tention to every with of 
her huiband ; her regularity, tafte 

and univeria! benevolence, {oon con- 
verted the apparent hufband inio the 
real lover. As a hufband, however, 
he was filent, and {till more fo now 
he was a lover. 

In the count, Albertina found a 
man, who was beloved by all ranks 
of people; who was a minifter, and 
yet had friends; who thongh he 
might have cisimed a huiband’s 
rights, was modeitly contented with 
the privileges of a brother ; who ob- 
ferved, without watching her, and 
without being troubiciome behaved 
to her with the greateit tendernefs. 
She began to lament that uch a man 
was without a wire who loved him. 
She became accuttomed to his e!ais- 
eye and the deformity of hi 
and was at lat ia love with 


felf, 
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The count, however, continued to 
treat her with fuch a diftant refpect, 
that Aibertina began to think the was 
deipifed. She thought too, that the 
had merited his contempt. She now 
became fond of folitude, and only 
faw the count at thofe times when 
her prefence was neceflary. He be- 
came uneafy, and .more attentive to 
her than ever he had been before, 
and obferved, one day, that the en- 
deavoured to conceal a pi¢ture which 
was hung upon ber neck, aad had 
tallen from her bofom. 

I love Albertina, faid the count to 
himielf ; but fhe feems to be wretch- 
ed! I love her, and muit endeavour 
to make her happy. 

The next morning he entered her 
apartment, a liberty which he had 
never before prefumed to take; fhe 
was fitting at her toilet. He defired 
the maid to retire, and then reipect- 
fully kiffed Albertina’s hand. She 
was fo furprifed at this, that fhe 
hardly knew what fhe did. At lat 
fhe reached a chair, and the count 
feated himiclf by her. ¢ My dear 
Aibertina, he began, you are in love ; 
aad your heart is too nobie and too 
fincere, to conceal a forrow like that 
from the attentive penetration of your 
friend, ‘his is the motive of my vifit. 

Yell me, my countefs, coitinued 
he, do you love the man whofe por- 
trait you wear? 

Yes, faid Ajibertina faintly, and 
caft her eyes upon the ground. 

_ Well, faid he, { can no longer 
endure to fee you fuffer thus in filence ; 
and it is a matter of importance to 
me that you are happy. From this 
moment you are free. I will go di- 
rediy to your father, and then to his 
inajetly, and to-morrow the permif- 
fion tor our feparation fhall be figned. 
Receive this proof of the molt fincere 
affection ; it is the facrifice of 
that is dear to me. — Farewe.l ! Aiber- 
tina.-—When you are in the arms of 
your happy lover, think 1meumes 
of a fricnd who will ever continue to 
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neck ; My lord, my hufband, fhe 
exclaimed, I will never leave you— 
here is the portrait !’ He faw it, and 
threw himfelfat her feet. She related 
her whole hiftory ; and I teave my rea- 
ders to imagine the refult. I hail 
make no farther obfervation, than 
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that the king, the firft time he faw 
the captain, embraced him publicly, 
and, addreffing him before the whole 
parade, faid, 

‘Co.oneL, you area very honour- 
able man !? 


A Succin# Account of the ELEMENTS of HERALDRY: 
Continued from Page 3, and illuftrated by Plate 1X; reprefenting 


various Pojitions of Animals, and their Parts. 


| | iganee in the courfe of our lait 
volume, given the Origin of 
Heraldry, together with the Elements 
of the Science; as far as they refpect 
the Efcutcheon, Efcutcheon Points, 
Diftinctions of Houfes, Ordinaries, 
and their Diminutives, it is now ne- 
ceflary to give’ an alphabetical ex- 
planation of the principal techinal 
terms, that have not been already 
explained, before we proceed to the 
rules and examples of blazoning. 


Addorfed, is faid of animals when 
placed back to back. See fig. 17. 

Affronté, facing one another ; or, 
when only one figure, with the face 
looking front-ways. 

Adumbration, the fhadow only of 
any figure, outlined and painted of a 
colour darker than the field. 

Apaumée, the hand open, and up- 
right. 

Armed, fignifies the horns, hoofs, 
beak, or talons, of any beaft or bird 
of prey, when borne of a different 
tincture from their bodies. 

Arrondie, rounded. 

Attired, exprefies the horns of ftags 
or bucks, when of a different tincture 
from their bodies. 


Banded, when any thing is tied round 
with a band of a different tia@ture. 

Barbed, expreiies the green leaves 
or petals on the outfide of a full- 
blown rofe. 

Beaked, a term for the bills of 
birds, when of a different tinéture 
from their bodies. 

Bilied, having bells affixed to fome 
part. 


Braced, or Brazxed, fignifies figures 
of the fame kind interlacing each 
other. 

Breteffé; imbattled on both fides. 


Cabojhed, is when the head of a 
beaft is borne without any part of the 
neck, and full-faced. See fig. 25. 

Cantoned, fignifies a crofs between 
four figures. 

Cannet:, ducks, when reprefented 
without beak or feet. 

Chauff?, denotes a fe&tion in bafe. 

Chevelée, ftreaming, that is, the 
ftream of light darting from a comet. 

Clo, is when the wings of a bird 
are down, and clofe to the body. See 
fig. 18. 

Combatant, fighting, or rampant, 
face to face. See fig. 15. 

Complement, fignifies the moon at 
her full. 

Conjoined, or Conjund, joined to- 
gether. See fig. 32. 

Contourné, denotes a beak with its 
face to the finitter fide of the fhield. 

Coticed, or Corifed, fignifies any 
thing accotted, fided, or accompanied 
by another. 

Ccuchant, the pofture of any ani- 
mai lying on its belly, but with the 
head lifted up. See fig. 2. 

Counter, or Contre, is generally 
ufed in compofition, and fignifies 
contrary Or Oppofite 5 as counter-paffanty 
paling the contrary way to each 
other; counter-changed, the inter- 
mixture, or oppolition of any metal 
with a colour, &c. 

Couje?, denotes the head, or any 
limb, cut oif fmooth from the body. 
See fie. 26. Alo iuch croiles, bars, 

&c, 
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&c. as do not touch the fides of the 
efcutcheon. 

Courant, running. See fig. 14. 

Coward, or Cowed, a beatt with 
its tail between its legs. 

Crefext, the halt moon, with its 
horns turned toward the chief. 

Crefied, is when the — of a 
cock, or other bird, has its creft of 
a po Ane tingture from the i dy. 

Crined, is When the hair of any 
animal is of a diilcrent tindure from 
its body. 

Crijidy, a field femé of crofles. 


Debruijed, is when any animal is 
depitves Oi its natural freedom, by 
any of the erdinaries being placed 
over im. ce hg. ZI. 

Decrejcent, Genotes the 
wane, with its horns 
fide of the thield. 

Demi, half, as a demi-licn, half a 
lion. See fig. 23. 

Detriment, iignis 
eclipfed. . 

Diajered, is dividing the field into 
panes like fretwork, and filling it 
with variety of figures. 

Dyjlayed, 2 term for the wings of 
a bird when expanded. 20. 

Dormant, the fleeping potture of 
any beait. See fig. 1. 


moon in its 
to the finifter 


es the moon when 
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En Arviere, any creature with its 
back to view 


7 ; 2 } n 
Enfied, is when t} 


ie head of a man, 
or any other charge, is placed on the 
blade of a fword, the fword is faid to 
havith a bead, &c. 
avyed, is when an ordinary is 
placed d above its ufual fituation, which 
chicily PP ens to the bend and its 
diminutive 
Engewlee, a term for croffes, faltiers, 
&c. when their extremities enter the 
mouths of lions, 
Enfign 


bias 


&e. 

d, ornamented. 

cated, fignihes a tree, or plant, 
torn up vy the rcots. 

Erect, when tne head or limb of 
any) ai imal is torn from the body 
Sce fig. 27. 

Liééiy Genotes wings with the tips 
1 
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turned upward. See fig. 34. Or 
any thing elevated perpendicuiarly. 


Figured, bearings depicted with a 
human face only. 

Fimbriated, an ordinary, &c. hav- 
ing a narrow border or hem of ano- 
ther tincture. 

Flory, flowered with fleurs. de-lis. 

Fourchy, forked at the ends. 

Frudied, trees with their fruit on 
them, of a different colour from the 
tree, 


Gardant, is a beaft full-faced, look- 
ing right forward. See fig. g. 

G: aruifiots the ornament fet on any 
ch: irge > whatever. 

Gaze, denotes bucks and flags 
flanding fill with a full face. See 
fig. 6. 

Gorged, when an animal has a col- 
lar about its neck. 


Hauriant, when a fith is upright, 
as if retrething itielf by fucking in 
the air. See fig. 23. 

Humeity, when an ordinary is cut 
off, and no where reaches to the edges 
of the fhield. 


Impaled, two coats-of-arms con- 
jomed pale-ways. Women impale 
their arms with thofe of their hut- 
bands. 

Increment, or Increfcent, denotes the 
new moon, whoie horns are turned 
toward the dexter fide of the fhicid. 

Lncenfed, ignikes leopards and pan- 
thers with fire iffuing from their 
mouth and ears. 

Iudoryed, denotes wings placed back 
to back. Sce fig. 33. 

Liierlaced, when annulets, crefcents, 
&c. are linked together. 
thing turned the 
wrong Way, as wings with their poiats 
downward. See fig. 3 35- 

{juent, riling out of the bottom of 
the chief See fig. 29. 


Lu verted, is any 


Ffant, hhooti ng forth as vegetables 


do; and is alio u! ted to denote fieurs- 
de-lis coming ont ot a leopard’s head, 
or any other bearing, 
Fefed 
eleay 
7 
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Fefed, when a hawk, or falcon, 
has its jefés, or ftraps of leather, of 
a different tincture from the relt. 

Fowlopped, when the gills of a cock 
are of a different tincture from his 
head. 


Labels, ribbands hanging down 
from a mitre or coronet. 

Langued,when the tongue of a bird, 
or beait, differs in tincture from the 
body. 

Ledged, the fame for beats of chafe, 
as couchaut is for thofe of prey. See 
fig. 3. 

Maned, expreffes the hair which 
hangs down the neck of hories, uni- 
corns, &c. 

Membered, the beak and legs of a 
bird, when of a different tincture 
from the body. 


Naiant, when a fihh is in 2 fwim- 
ming pofture. See fig. 22. 

Naiffant, rifing out of the middle 
of an ordinary. See fig. 30. 

Nowe, tied or knotted, is faid of 
a ferpent, wyvern, &c. whofe body, 
or tail, is infolded like a knot. See 
fig. 24. 


Over All, is when any charge is 
borne over another. 


Paffant, when any beaft is in a 
walking pofition. See fig. 8. 

Pride, peacocks are faid to be x 
their price, when they extend their 
tails into a circle, and drop their 
wings. 

Proper, when animals, vegetables, 
&c. are borne in their natural co- 
lour. 


Queue, the tail of an animal. 


Radiant, or Rayounant, is when 
rays are reprefented round a charge. 

Rampant, when a beait itands up- 
right on his hind iegs. See fig. 11. 

Regardant, wien a beat is looking 
behind. See fig. to. 

Rejecting, when tame animals are 
reprefented face to face. See fig. 10. 
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Rifing, for birds preparing to fly. 
See fig. 19. 

Saliant, the pofuré of a beaft of 
prey {pringing forward, or leapiag 
in bend. See fig. 12. 

Seeded, is applied to the. rofe and 
other flowers, to expreis the tinc- 
ture of their ieed. 

Segreant, when a griffin is erect, 
di{piaying its wings, as if going to 
fly. 

Sejant, fitting: See fig. 4. 

Semé, ftrewed. 

Slipped, torn trom a ftock or branch, 

Springing, the fame for bealts of 
chate, as /aliant is for thofe of prey. 
See fig. 13. 

Statant, an animal on its feet, both 
the fore and hind legs in a direct line. 
See fig. 5. 

Surmounted, when a figure or bear- 
ing has ancther over it. 

Sar Tout (Over A) is faid of a 
fmall efcutcheon, containing a Coat- 
of-augmentation. 


Tierced, a field divided into three 
areas or parts. 

Tripping, the fame for beatts of 
chafe, as fafunt tor thofe of prey. 
See fig. 7. 

Trunked, when trees are couped. 

Tufked, when the tulks of an ani- 
mal are of a diiferent tincture from 
the body. 


Unguled, hoofed. 


Voided, is when an ordinary is fo 
evacuated, that nothing but the edges 
of it remain to {hew its 1orm. 

Volant, denotes a bird or infe& fly- 
ing. See fig. 21. 

Vorant, the action of any animal 
{wallowing up another. 

Viulned, wounded. 


Wattled, when the wattles or gills 
of a cock are of a different tincture 
trom his body. 

Winged, is faid of flying creatures 
in deicribing the colour of their wings. 

['To be continued. ] 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. XLIX,. 


On the INFLUENCE of AIR on VEGETATION, and of 
VEGETATION on AIR. 


I cannot go 
Where Univerfal Love not fmiles around— 
From feeming Evil ftiil educing Good, 
And better thence again, and better itill, 


In infinite progreffion. 


Obferved, in my laft paper, that 

Air is very inftrumental in the 
production and growth of vegetables. 
All vegetable bodies are provided 
with certain canals, or duéts, whereby 
a kind of refpiration is effected in 
them. Thefe canals, which are called 
Air-veffels, are diflinguifhed trom 
another wife contrivance in nature— 
the tap veflels. The former aniwer 
to the ‘rachew and lungs of animals ; 
the latter to their la¢teals and blood 
veilels. 

An ingenious natural philofopher, 
in an enquiry into the motion and 
caufe of the Air in vegetables, has 
fhewn, that it enters them various 
wavs, not only by the trunk, leaves, 
and other parts above ground, but 
at the root. For the reception, as 
wel! as expulfion of Air, the pores 
are io very large in the trunks of fome 
plants, (as in the better fort of thick 
walking canes) that they are vifibie 
to a good eye without a glafs; but, 
with a glafs, the cane feems as if it 
were fiuck full of large pin-holes, 
refembling the pores of the fkin at 
the ends of the fingers, and ball of 
the hand. In the leaves of the pine, 
feen through a glals, they make an 
elegant appearacce, ftanding almoft 
jn rank and file, throughout the 
Jength of the leaves. 

But althongh the Air enters in part 
at the trunk and other parts, efpeci- 
ally in iome plants, yet its chief ad- 
miflion is at the roots ; as in avimals, 
fome part of it may continually pafs 


"THOMSON. 


into the body and blood by the pores 
of the tkin; but the chiet draught is 
at the mouth. 

Air-veflels are found in the leaves 
of all plants, and are even difcover- 
able in many without the help of 
glafles ; for, upon breaking the italk 
or chief fibres of a leaf, the likenefs 
of a fine woolly fubftance, or rather 
of curious {mall cobwebs, may be 
{een to hang at both the broken ends. 
‘This is taken notice of only in fome 
few plants, as in adious, where it is 
more vifible ; but it may be alfo feen, 
more or lefs, in moft others, if the 
leaves be very tenderly broken. This 
wool is really a fkein of air-vefiels, 
or rather of the fibres of the air- 
velleis, loofed from their fpiral pofi- 
tion, and fo drawn out in length.* 

Dr. Hales, in his Statical Effays, 
has fully proved, that Air is infpired 
by vegetables ; and he has fhewn, in 
many inftances, that it frecly enters 
into the veflels of trees, and that itis 
wrought, in great abundance, into 
their jubitance. The fubftances of 
vegetables, he has obferved, appear, 
by a chemical analyfis, to be com- 
poted of iulphur, volatile falt, water, 
and earth; (which principles, he 
fays, are all endued with mutually 
attracting powers) and alfo of a large 
portion of Air, which has a wonder- 
tul power of ftrongly attrafting, in a 
fixed itate, or of repelling in an elaf- 
tic tlate, with a power which is fa- 
perior to great compreffive forces. 
By the infinite combinations, action, 


* Dr. Grew, Anat. of Root, cap. iv. p. 155+ 


and 
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and re-aétion of thefe principles, all 
the operations in animal and vegetable 
bodies are efteéted. Thefe active 
aérial principles are very ferviceable 
in carrying on the work of vegetation 
to its perfection and maturity ; not 
only in helping, by their elatticity, 
to diftend each duétile part, but allo 
by enlivening and invigorating their 
fap, where, mixing with the other 
mutually attracting principles, they 
are by gentle heat and motion fet at 
liberty to affimilate into the nourifh- 
ment of the refpective parts. The 
fum of the attracting powers of thefe 
mutually acting and re-aéting princi- 
ples, is, while in this nutritive ftate, 
{uperior to their repelling power ; by 
which the work of nutrition is gra- 
dually advanced by the nearer and 
nearer union of thefe principles from 
a lefs to a greater degree of con- 
fiftency; till they are advanced to 
that vifcid duétile flate, whence the 
feveral parts of vegetables are formed ; 
and are at length firmly compatted 
into hard fubftances, by the flying off 
of the watery diluting vehicle: but 
when they are again difunited by the 
watery particles, their repelling power 
is thereby become fuperior to their 
attracting power, and the union of the 
parts of vegetables is fo thoroughly 
diffolved, that putrefaction com- 
mences. And farther, with refpect 
to the nutrition of plants (which, in 
this paper, I can only mention in a 
curfory way) that celebrated ana- 
tomift and natural philofopher, Dr. 
Hunter, has inferred, from a number 
of experiments, that all vegetables 
receive their principal nourhment 
from oily particles incorporated with 
water, by means of an alkaline falt, 
or abforbent earth ; and to this uni- 
verfal principle of oil, he adds ano- 
ther of great efficacy, which is the 
nitrous acid of the air; a principle, 
the exiftence of which is demonilrable 
from the method of making {altpetre 


* See Hales’s Statics, Vol. x. 
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in different parts of the world.—It 
has likewife been obferved, that the 
vegetables which have a fucculent 
leaf, fuch as vetches, peas, beans, 
and buck-wheat, draw a great part 
of their nourifhment from the Air *. 

Having thus confidered the influ- 
ence of Air on vegetation, I fhall 
now proceed to enquire into the in- 
fluence of vegetation upon Air.— 
Dr. Hales had produced a fpecies of 
Air, called witrous Air, from the 
Walton pyrites, by means of the 
fpirit of nitre ; but Dr. Prieftley, by 
extending the experiment, found that 
the fame kind of Air might be pro- 
cured, by means of the fame kind of 
acid, from almof& every other metal- 
lic fubftance ; and that, when mixed 
with common Air, an effervefcence, 
with a turbid red colour, always en- 
fued; and yet it made no change 
when either mixed with inflammable 
Air, or tainted with the breath of 
animals or the corruption of their 
bodies. By this criterion, he could 
judge of the kind, as well as the de- 
gree of injury done to common Air, 
by candles burning in it, or by the 
breath of people after they had left 
him in his ftudy. This difcovery 
was attended with many important 
confequences: it difplayed the re- 
fources which Nature has in ftore 
againit the kad effects of corrupted 
Air ; in a word, it evinced, that one 
of her grand reiloratives was vege- 
tation. 

It is well known that flame cannot 
long fubfiit without a renewal of com- 
mon Air. ‘The quantity of that fluid 
which even a {mall flame requires, is 
furprifing: an ordinary candle con 
Jumes, as it is called, about a gallon 
of Air in a minute. Now, confider- 
ing the valt contumption of this vital 
fluid, by fives of all kinds made by 
man, and by volcanos, it .becomes 
an interefling enquiry to afcertain 
what change is made in the Air by 


Dr. Hunter’s Georgical Fflays, Vol. 1. and The 


Contemplative Philofopher, No, XXXII and AAAI, in ow Magazine for April 


and Nay 1788. 
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flame, and to difcover what provifion 
there 1s in nature, to repair the injury 
to our atmofphere, of which this 
change is productive. It will be 
proper, thererore, to ftate by what 
inductions this illuftrious philofopher 
has proved his cpinion. 

It was natural to imagine, that, 
fince the change of common Air is 
neceflary to vege:able, as well as to 
ap.ina! life, both plants and animals 
rencercd it forl in the fame manner, 
fo as to becume unfit for further life 
and vegetation. But whea, with that 
expectation, the Dottor had put a 
fprig of mint, in a growing and vi- 
gorous ftate, under an inverted glafs 
jar, ftanding in water, he was agree- 
ably furprifed to find, that this plant 
not only continued to live, though in 
a languithiag way, for two months, 
but that the confined Air was fo little 
corrupted by what had iffued from 
the mint, that it would neither ex- 
tinguifh the candle, nor kill a {mall 
animal which he conveyed into it. 
The falutary nature of the efflavia of 
vegetables was further evinced by the 
oblervation, that Air, vitiated by a 
candle left in it till it burnt out, was 
pertc@ly reftored to its quality of 
fupporting flame, after another {prig 
of mint had for fome time vegetated 
in it. And, to fhew that the aro- 
matic nature of that plant had no 
fhare in reftoring this purity to the 
Air, he obferved, that vegetables of 
an offenfive imell, and even fuch as 
had fearce any {mell at all, but were 
of a quick growth, proved the very 
beft for this purpofe. In a word, 
the virtue of growing vegetables was 
found to be aa antidote to the bane- 
ful quality of Air corrupted by ani- 
mal refpiration and putrefaction. 

This important difcovery, that 
fprigs of mint could thrive in a very 
furprifing manner, even in Air that 
had been freih!y and ttrongly tainted 
with putrefaction, and that was im- 
mediately fatal to animal life, led 
the doctor to conclude, that plants, 


* Obici vations on Air, vol. i. p. 49, 87. 


inflead of affeGting the Air in the 
fame manner with animal refpiration, 
reverfe the effects of breathing, and 
tend to keep the atmofphere fweet 
and wholefome, when it is become 
noxious in coniequence of animals 
either living or breathing, or dying 
and putrefying in it. Aud from va- 
rious experiments he reaioned thus : 
fince the plants made ufe of mani- 
feltly grow and thrive in putrid air ; 
fince putrid matter is we!] known to 
aiford proper nourifhment for the 
roots of plants; and fince it is like- 
wile certain that they receive nouriili- 
ment by their kawes as well as by 
their roots, it feems to be very pro- 
buble, that the putrid effuvium is in 
fome meafure extracted from the Air, 
by means of the leaves of plants ; 
and, therefore, that they render the 
remainder more fit for refpiration.— 
Having thus afcertained the fact, that 
vitiated Air was rettored by vegeta- 
tion, and confidered that commoa 
Air is vitiated by being combined in 
various ways with phlogiiton, he was 
led to conjecture, that this reitoration 
was effected by plants imbibing the 
phiogiitic matter with which Air is 
loaded by any of thofe proceffes that 
tend to injure it. And hence it is 
natural to conclude, that phlogifton 
is the principal pabulum or food of 
plants, upon which their nouriihment 
and increafe very materially depend. 

Dr. Prieitley’s experiments on this 
fubjet were mace in 1771 and 1772; 
and his account of them was prefeated 
to the Royal Society in 1773. He 
has fince dilcovered, that /ighr is ‘ne- 
ceilary to enable plants to purify Air ; 
that pure Air, however, is not pro- 
duced by light or plants, but only 
by the purification of the impure Air 
to which plants have acceis *. 

‘Yhis fabject has been fince pur- 
fued by Dr. Ingenhoufe, who, in 
1>79, publithed *« Experiments upon 
Vegetables, dilcovering their great 
power of purifying common Air in 
the Sua Shine, and of injuring it ia 


vol. iv. ps 293, 305+ Vol. ¥. p. 32, 18, dc, 
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the Shade, and at Night, &c.’—From 
thefe experiments he has obferved, 
that plants correét bad Air, in a com- 
plete manner, in a few hours; that 
this wonderful operation is not owing 
merely to the vegetation of the plant, 
but to the influence of the light of 
the fun upon it: that plants, expofed 
to the light of the fum, have likewife 
the durprifing faculty of elaborating 
the Air which they contain, and have 
abforbed from the common atmof- 
phere, into real dephlogiflicated Air 3 
which they emit, principally frome 
the under furface of their numerous 
leaves, into the common mais: that 
this operation does not commence till 
after the fun has appeared for fome 
time above the horizon, and is carried 
on more or lets brifkly, in proportion 
to the clearnefs or dulnefs of the day ; 
that this production of pure Air di- 
minifhes toward the clofe of the day, 
and ceafes entirely at fun-fet, except 
in a few plants which perform this 
fundtion fomewhat longer than others : 
that acrid, ill-fcented, and even the 
moit poifonous plants, perform this 
office in common with the shildefl and 
mott jalutary. 

Dr. Ingenhoufe has further ob- 
ferved, that all plants whatever emit 
a noxious Air i the night ; and even 
thofe which excel others in yielding 
the pureft Air in the fun- fhine, fur- 
pafs them in the power of i infecting 
the circumambient Air in the dark, 
and to fuch a degree, that, evenina 
few hours, they render a large quan- 
tity of good Air fo noxious, that an 
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animal confined in it lofes its life im 
a few feconds*; and that, even in 
the day-time, plants fhaded by high 
buildings, or growing under a dark 
fhade of other plants, emit an Air 
that is noxious to animals. 

This intelligent philofopher has 
likewile obferved, that the jowers of 
plants, univerfally, render the Air 
highly noxious, equally by night and 
by day +: that their roots, detached 
from the ground, poilefs the fame pro- 
perty, fome few excepted : that fruits, 
in general, even the moft delicious, 
have this deleterious quality (buc 
principally in the dark) to fuch an 
allonifhing degree, as to endanger 
the life of a perion who thould hap- 
pen to be thut up in a fimall and clofe 
room, where a great quantity of them 
were ftored up: and laftly, that the 
light of the fun, fingly, has not the 
power of purifying any quantity of 
Air expofed to it, without the con- 
currence of the plants. 

Dr. Ingenhoufe infers, from his 
experiments, that the pure or dephia- 
gifticated Air thus obtained from 
plants expoied to the light of the jun, 


did not antecedently exift in the 
leaves in this pure ftate, ‘ but is only 
fecreted out of them, when it has 


undergone a purification, or kind of 
tranfmutation.’—- His experiments, 
likewile, ftrongly confirm the idea, 
that the action of vegetables upon 
Air, at leaft in the day, is dire&tly 
oppoute to that of animals. The 
latter in{pire the common atmofphe- 
rical Air into their iuags, and then 


* Dr. Ingenhoute, however, has obferved, that the quantity of noxious Air which 
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emit it thence, loaded with a foreign, 
phlogiftic, and noxious principle, 
Vegetables, on the contrary, ab- 
forbing common Air, retain, by fome 
peculiar economy, the phlogiltic mat- 
ter it naturaliy contains, for their 
nourifhment, or other purpofes ; and 
then emit the Air, thus rendered 
pure or dephlogifticated, as being, 
to them, noxious or excrementitious. 

It has been already faid, that nei- 
ther candles will burn, nor animals 
live, beyond acertain time, in a given 
quantity of Air; yet the caufe of fuch 
fpeedy extin¢tion and death was un- 
known, and no method was found 
out for rendering that empoifoned 
Air fit again for refpiration, until 
the experiments and difcoveries of 
the two eminent philofophers, whom 
I have mentioned laft. Some pro- 
vifion, there muft be for this purpofe, 
as well as for that of fupporting flame; 
for, without fuch a provilion, the 
whole atmofphere wouid in time be- 
come unfit for animal life, and the 
race of men, as well as of beats, 
would die of a peftilential diftemper. 
And yet we have reafon to believe, 
that the Air is not leis proper for 
refpiration in our days, than it was 
above 2006 years ago, which is as 
far as we can go back in natural 
hiltory. 

For this important end, therefore, 
Dr. Prieftley has fuggefted to the di- 
vine as well as to the philofopher, 
two grand refources of Nature—the 
vegetable creation already mentioned, 
and the fea and other great bedies of 
water. 

With refpeét to the laft, Dr. 
Prieftley has obferved, that both the 
Air corrupted by the breath of ani- 
mals, and that vitiated by other pu- 
trid matter, was fweetcned, in a 
great meaiure, by the feptic part in- 
fufing itfel® into water. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the ocean, and 
the great lakes and rivers, that cover 
fo large a proportion of the globe, 
mult be highiy uteful by abforbing 
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what is putrid, for the further pari- 
fication of the atmofphere ; thus be- 
ftowitig what would be noxious to 
man and other animals, upon the 
formation of marine and other aquatic 
plants, or upon other purpofes yet 
unknown. 

In fine, we are affured from thefe 
great diicoveries, that no vegetable 
grows in vain; but that, from the 
oak of the foreft to the grafs of the 
field, every individual plant is fer- 
viceable to mankind ; if not always 
diftinguifhed by fome private virtue, 
yet making a part of the whole which 
cleanies and purifies our atmofphere. 
In this the fragrant rofe and deadly 
nightfhade alike co-operate. Nor are 
the herbage and woods that flourith 
in the moft remote and unpeopled 
regions unprofitable to us, nor we to 
them, confidering how conftantly the 
winds convey to them our vitiated 
Air, for our relief, and for their 
nourifhment. And if ever thefe fa- 
lutary gales rife to forms and hurri- 
canes, let us ftill trace and revere 
the ways of a beneficent Being, who, 
not fortuitoufly, but with defign; 
not in wrath, but in mercy; thus 
fhakes the waters and the air together, 
to bury in the deep thofe putrid and 
pettilential effluvia, which the ve- 
getables upon the face of the earth 
had been iniufficient to confume. 


Let no prefuming impious railer tax 

Creative Wildom, as if aught was form'd 

In vain, or not for admivable ends.— 

Lives there the man, whofe univerfal eye 

Has {wept at once th’ unbounded icheme of 
things ; 

Mark’d their dependence fo, and firm ac- 
cord, 

As with unfalt’ring accent to conclude 

That this availeth nought ?— 

Till juch exifi, \et zealous praife afcend, 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power, 

Whote wifdom fhines as lovely on our 
minds, 

As on our imiling eyes his fervant- fun. 


TuoMSON. 


Curieus 
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Curious Particulars in the Natural Hiftory of the ANAS, or Duck 
Kind ; including the various Species of SWANS; GEESE, and 


Ducks: concluded from Page 


Tue cafarca, or ruddy goof, is 
larger than a mallard. It is found in 
all the fouthern parts of Ruffia and 
Siberia in plenty. In winter it: mi- 
grates into India, and returns north- 
ward in fpring. It makes the neftin 
the craggy banks of the rivers, or in 
the hollows of the deferted hillocks 
of marmots; making it after the 
manner of the fheidrake, and is faid 
to form burrows for itfeif in the man- 
ner of that bird. It has been known 
alfo to lay in a hollow tree, lining the 
neft with its own feathers. It is 
monogamous: the male and female 
fitin turns. The eggs are like thofe 
of the common duck. When the 
young come forth, the mother will 
often carry them from the place of 
hatching to the water with her bill. 
They have been attempted to be do- 
meiticated, by rearing the young un- 
der tame ducks ; but without fuccefs, 
as they ever are wild, effecting their 
efcape the firft opportunity : or if the 
old ones are taken and confined, they 
lay the eggs in a difperfed manner, 
and never fit. ‘The voice is not un- 
like the note of a clarinet, while fly- 
ing; at other times they cry like a 
peacock, efpecially when kept tame ; 
and now and then cluck like a hen. 
It is very choice of its mate; for if 
the male is killed, the female will not 
leave the gunner till fhe has been two 
or three times {hot at. 

The dernicla, is of a brown colour ; 
with the head, neck, and _ breait, 
black ; and a white collar. Thele 
birds frequent our coaits in winter 5 
and, at times, thofe of Holland and 
lreland, where they are taken in nets 
placed acrois the rivers. In fome 
feafons they have rcforted to the coait 
of Picardy, in France; in fuch pro- 
digious flocks, as to prove a peit to 
the inhabitants, efpecially in the wiu- 
ter of the ycar 1740, when th dc 


hey uc- 
ftroyed all the cora near ile fea-coak, 


25 of our lafi. 
by tearing it up by the roots. A 
general war was for this reafon de- 
clared againft them, and carried on 
in carneft, by knocking them on the 
head with clubs ; but their numbers 
were fo prodigious, that this availed 
bur little: nor were the inhabitants 
relieved from this fcourge till the 
north wind which had brought them 
ceafed to blow, when they took leave. 
The canadenfis is brown ; its neck 
and head are black, and the throat is 
white. It meafures three and a half 
feetin length. It is found during the 
fummer in Hudfon’s Bay. Their firft 
appearance there is from the middle 
of April to the middle of May, when 
the inhabitants wait for them with 
impatience, being one of the chief 
articles for food, and many years kill 
as far as 2000 or 4000, which are 
falted and barrelled. Their arrival 
is the harbinger of fpring. and the 
month is named by the Indians the 
gouje moon. ‘The Britith fend out their 
fervants, as well as Indians, to fhoot 
thefe birds on their paffage. It is in 
vain to purfue them; they therefore 
form a row of huts made of boughs, 
at mufket-fhot diilance from each 
other, and place them in a line acrofs 
the vaft marihes of the country. Each 
hovel, or, as they are called, frand, 
is occupied by only a fingle perfon. 

Thete attend the flight of the bi 
and on thei¢ approacl imi 

cackle fo well, that the geefe will 
anfwer, aad wheel, and come nearer 
the fand. ‘The fportiman keeps mce 
tionle%$, and on his knees, with his 
gua cocked,.the whole time 5 and 
never fires till he has feen the eyes of 
the geefe. He fires as they are go- 
ing trom him, then picks ug another 
n that lies by him, and difcharges 
The geefe which he has killed 
n fticks as if alive, to de- 
he alfo makes artificial 
ne wamae pis sofe. In a pood 


* day 





go 
day (for they fly in very uncertain 
and unequal numbers) a fingle Indian 
will kill 200. Notwithftanding every 
fpecies of goofe has a different call, 
yet the Indians are admirable in their 
imitation of every one. In this fport, 
however, they muaft be very careful 
to fecret themfelves ; for the birds 
are very fly, and on the leat motion 
fly of dircdly. On their return 
fouth, which is from the middle of 
Auguft to the middle of October, 
much havoc is made among them ; 
but thefe are preterved freth for win- 
ter fore, by puiting them, feathers 
aad all, into a large ho'e dug in the 
ground, and covering them with 
mould; and thefe, duriag the whole 
time of the frofl’s lating, are found 
perfeQly {weet and good. This {pe- 
cies is now common, in a tame ilate, 
both on the continent and ir 

land ; oa the great canal of Verfaille 
hundreds are feen mixing with t 
fwans with the greatef cordial 
and the fame at Chantilly. In Eng- 


land, likewife, they are thought a 
great Ornament to the pieces of Wa- 
ter in many gentlemens feats, where’ 
they are very familiar, and breed 
freely. The flefh of the young birds 


is accounted good ; and the feathers 
equal to thofe of other geeie, fo 
prove an article of commerce much 
in the favour of thofe places where 
they are in fuflicient numbers. 

The sz2//fima, or 1s 
Couble the fize of the commen ducx. 
This fpecies is found in the Weitera 
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plucking the down from its own 
breait: the natives watch the oppor- 
tunity, and take away both eggs and 
neft: the duck lays again, and re- 
peats the plucking of its breaft: if 
fhe is robbed after that, the will fill 
lay ; but the drakes muft fupply the 
down, as her ftock is now exhautled : 
but if her eggs are taken a third time, 
fhe wholly deferts the place. They 
are faid to be conftant to the fame 
breeding places, and that a pair has 
been oblerved to occupy the fame net 
for twenty years together. They take 
their young on their backs initantly 
to fea ; then dive, to fhake them off 
and teach them to fhift for themfelves. 
Tt is faid, that the males are five years 
old before they come to their full co- 
lour ; that they live to a great age, 
and will at length grow quite grey. 
They are very numerous in the Ei- 
quimaux lands. ‘The natives kill 
them on the water with darts, ftrik- 
ing them the moment they appear 
after diving; and know the place 
from their being preceded by the 
rifing of bubbles. 

The mefchata, or Mufcowy duck of 
Pay, has a naked papillous face, and 
isa native of India —Itis bigger than 
the wild duck, being in length two 
feet. ‘Tins {pecies is pretty common 
in a dometticated itate in alinott every 
nation; and the breed ought to be 
encouraged, as there is more fleih on 
it than on the common duck, and of 
a very high favour. They lay more 
eogs, and iit oftener, than other 
ducks. in an unconfined ftate they 
make the neft on the’ itumps of old 
trees, and perch during the heat of 
the day on the branches of ‘uch as are 
well clothed with leaves. When kept 
tame, they are-iufficiently docile ; 
and the male will not unfrequently 
affociate and produce a mongrel breed 
with the common ducks. The name of 
Mut‘covy duck was givento them from 
their exhaling a muiky odour, which 
proceeds from the gland placed en the 
rump Jn common with other birds. 

2 ya, or Urad duck of Pallas, 
is fomewhat bigger than the common 
teal. 
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teal. It is frequent inthe great lakes 
of the Ural mountains, and the rivers 
Ob and Irtifch. It is not feen on the 
ground, for from the fituation of its 
legs it is unable to walk: but it fwims 
very well and quick ; at which time 
the tail is immerfed in the water as 
far as the rump, ferving by way of 
rudder, contrary to the common me- 
thod of a duck’s fwimming. 

The bofchas, common « wild-duck of 
Ray, or mallard, has the intermediate 
tail-feathers of the drake turned back- 
ward, and the bill is itrait. It fre- 
queats the lakes of different countries, 
and feeds upon frogs and infects.— 
The wild-ducks pair in the fpring ; 
build their nefts among rufhes near 
the water, and lay from ro to 16 
eggs. The female is a very artful 
bird ; and does not always make the 
neft clofe to the wate r, but frequently 
at a geod diftance from it ; in which 
cafe the duck will take the young in 
its beak or between its legs. It is 


known fometimes to lay the eggs in 
a deferted magpie’s cr crow’s nett. 
At moulting-time, when they cannot 
fly, they are caught in great numbers. 


They abound particularly in Lincoln- 
fhire, the great magazine of wild- 
fowl in this kingdom 3 where prodi- 
gious numbers are taken annually in 
the Decoys. Birds with flat bills, 
that find their food by groping, have 
three pair of nerves that extend to 
the end of their bills: thefe nerves 
are remarkably confpicuous in the 
head and bill of the wild duck, and 
are larger than thofe of a goofe or 
any other bird yet known : this is the 
reafon they grope for food more than 
any other bird whatever. —The com- 
mon tame {pecies of ducks take their 
origin from thefe, and may be traced 
to it by unerring characters. The 
drakes, howfoever they vary in co- 
lours, always retain the curled fea- 
thers of the tail, and both fexes the 
form of the bill, of the wild kind. 
Nature fports in the colours of all 
domeftic animals ; and for a wife and 
wleful end, that mankind may the 
more readily diftinguifh and claim 
their reipective property. 


ot 
In France this fpecies is not oftea 
feen, except in winter; appearing in 
O&ober, and going north in ipring. 
They are caught in various manners 5 
among the reft, in decor Ss, as in 
England ; the chief place for which 
is Picardy, where prodigious num- 
bers are taken, particularly on the 
river Somme. It is alfo cufiomary 
there to wait for the flocks paflisg 
over certain known places, and the 
fportiman, having a wicker cage, 
containing a quantity of tame birds, 
lets out one at a time, at a convenient 
feafon, which enticing the paffengers 
within gunthot, five or fix are often 
killed at once by an expert markf- 
man. ‘They are now and then taken 
allo by a hook baited with a bit of 
fheep’s lights, which {wimming on 
the wate r, the bird fivallows the bait 
and with it the hook. Various other 
means of catching ducks and geele 
are peculiar to certain nations; of 
which one feems worth mentioning 
from its fingularity : the perfon with- 
ing to take thefe, wades into the wa- 
ter up to the chin, and having his 
head covered with an empty calabath, 
approaches the place where the ducks 
are; when they, noc regarding an 
object of this fort, fuffer the man 
freely to mix with the flock ; after 
whicn he has only to pull them by the 
lees under the water, one after ano- 
ther, till he is fatisfied ; returning as 
uniufpected by the remainder as when 
he fir came among them. This 
rethod is frequently put in pradtice 
on the river Ganges, wiing the ear- 
then veflels of the Gentoos inftead of 
ime calabathes: thefe veflels are what 
the Gentoos boil their rice in, and 
are called Kutcharee pots (they like- 
wife make a dith for their tables in 
them, which goes by the fame name :) 
after thefe are once wfed they look 
apes them as defiled, and in courfe 
throw them into the river as ufelefs 5 
and the duck-takers find them con- 
venient for their purpofe, as the 
duc ks, from conftantly feeing the 
veiiels Boat down the ftream, look 
upon them as objetts of full as little 
regard asa calabaih. ‘The above, or 
" M2 tome 
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fome fuch method, is alfo prattifed 
in China. The Chinefe, however, 
though they make great ufe of ducks, 
do not preter the wild fort, being in 
general extremely fond of tame ones : 
and it is faid that the major part of 
thefe are hatched by artisicial heat ; 
the eggs, being laid in boxes of fand, 
are placed ona brick hearth, to which 
is given a proper heat during the time 
required for hatching. The duck- 
lings are fed with little craw-fifhes 
and crabs, boiled and cut fmall, and 
afterward mixed with boiled rice ; and 
in about a fortnight fhift for them- 
felves, when the Chinefe provide 
them an old ftepmother, who leads 
them where they are to find provender 
for themfelves ; being firit put on 
board a fampane or boat, which is 
deftined for their habitation, and from 
which the whole flock, often to the 
amount of 300 or 400, go out to feed, 
and return at command. This me- 
thod is ufed nine months out of the 
twelve (for in the colder months it 
does not fuccee?) and is fo far from 
a novelty, that it may be every where 
feen ; but more efpecially about the 


ANECDOTES of 


HE virtuous duke of Montaufier, 
governor of the daaphin of 
France, in the reign of Lewis XIV, 
would never fuffer his pupil to read 
the dedications that were addreffed to 
him. One day, however, he dif- 
covered him reading one of thefe 
epiities in fecret ; but inftead of tak- 
ing it from him, he obliged him to 
read it aloud, and ftopping him at 
the end of every phrafe, faid, * Do 
not you fee, fir, that they are laugh- 
ing at you with impunity ? Can you 
fincerely believe yourfelt poffeffed of 
all the good qualities afcribed to you? 
Can you read without indignation fuch 
grofs flattery, which they would not 
prefume to oifer without having the 
Jowett opinion or your underfanding ?” 
At a ume when the minifters of 
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time of cutting the rice and gleaning 
the crop, when the majlters of the 
duck fampanes row up and down the 
river according to the opportunity of 
procuring food, which is found in 
plenty, at the tide of ebb, on the rich 
plantations, as they are overflowed at 
high water. It is curious to fee huw 
the ducks obey their mafter; for 
fome thoufands, belonging to differ- 
ent hoats, will feed at large on the 
fame f{pot, and on a fignal given will 
follow their leader to their refpective 
fampanes, without a ftranger being 
found among them.—See Ofbec and 
Toreen’s voyage, 1., 194. i. 255. 
This is ftill more extraordinary, if 
we confider the number of inhabited 
fampanes on the Tigris, fuppofed to 
be no lefs than 40,000, which are 
moored in rows clofe to each other, 
with a narrow paflage at intervals for 
boats to pafs up and down the river. 
The Tigris, at Canton, is fomewhat 
wider than the Thames at London, 
and the whole river is there covered 
in this manner for the extent of at 
leafta mile. See Cook’s lait voyage, 


iii. 433- 
DEDICATIONS. 


flate were frequently changed in 
France, a certain author dedicated his 
piece to the brazen horfe on the Pont 
Neuf; ‘ for Iam pertuaded,’ {uid he, 
that my patron «will long remain in 
place. 

The moft noble of all dedications 
is that of the learned Lefevre, father 
of madame Dacier, addrefled to Pel- 
lifon, while he was in the Battle, for 
having defended the unfortunate Fou- 
quet, his benefactor. Pope dedicated 
Parne!l’s Poems to lord Oxford in 
the Tower ; but his rifk of perfecu- 
tion was little in England, compared 
with that of Lefevre in France, at a 
period when lettres-de-cachet were 
triumphant, and the Bailile (now 
happily no more) exilled in its moi 
tremendous horrors. 


MeEtTEO* 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


VERSE §, 


Infcribed to the Rev. J. Prcknourn, of 
Hackney, by one of his Pupils. 


T O you, the friend and guardian of my 
youth, 

Who taught my feet the gloricus path of 
truth ; 

Nor taught alone, but nohly led the way ; 

The tribute of a grateful heart 1 pay. 

What hall excufe the debt fo long unpaid ? 

A debt fo juftly due, fo Jong delay’d ? 

Oft has my heart the pleafing talk defign’d, 

Nor would my willing hands have lage’d 
behind, 

But Commerce rules this bufy, buftling 
{cene, 

And cares and croff's ever intervene : 

From day to day 1 fought a happier hour, 

A minute plac’d by lortune in my power; 

In vain [ wasied til the minute came, 

For as the lait, the next was ftill the fame. 

Thus on the river’s brink the peafant ftood, 

And as he wiew'd th’ twittly-rolling flood, 

* So iwift a tiream,” he cried, * mut foon 
be paft ; 

Yet the next wave ran rapid as the Jaft. 

And, O forgive, if now, with flagging 
wings, 

Droops te dull Mufe, and trembles as 
fhe fings ; 

For in the towa where Induftry maintains 

Her bu'y fons, and golden Commerce 
reigns 3 

Where wheeis in endle’$ revolutions play, 

And rattling looms awake returning day, 

What hand to founds like thefe can tune 
the lyre, 

Or catch the genius of poetic fire? 


Chang’d is the icene fince late in Hack- _ 


ney’s fhade, 

With Peace and Pleafure hand in hand I 
itray’d. 

O flatt’ring dawn of life! delightful dream ! 

My mem’ry dweils with pleafure on the 
theme : 

*T was there my mind the dawn of reafon 
grac’d, 

And exercife my 'mbs with vigour brac’d: 

Calm were my happy days, and calm my 
reft, 

Fair Innccence the inmate of my breaitt, 

The cares of life to me were all unknown, 

I wiih'd net Fortune’s finile, nor tear d 
her trown, 

Launch’d in the fea of life, I now mutt 

brave 

The boiit’rous fhock of evry adverfe wave : 
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But bold Integrity the helm fhall feize, 

While fweet Contentment calms the ruff’d 
feas. 

Far from A mbition’s craggy rocks I fail, 

Nor truft to Pleajure’s more alluring gale ; 

Till Faith and Patience fhal! atrain that 
fhore, 

Where Death affumes the friendly pilot's 
pow’, 

And guides to realms where ftorms 
fhall be no mere. 

So pleafing to the mind are fancy’s 

dreanis, 

And like reality th’ iltufion feems. 

The phantom makes futurity her own, 

While evn to morrow’s acts are yet un- 


known. 

Swift turns the wheel of changeful Fortune 
round ; 

Aid he that foar'd, now flutters on the 
ground. 

Ev’n I, who now, in Brisain’s favour'd 
ifle, 


Bafk in the genial funthine of her finile, 

An outcatt in fome foreign clime may roam, 

Loit to my parent's love, my friends, my 
home. 

Should poverty and pain my foul opprefs, 

And ev'ry minute make my little lets, 

This comfort ftill, fhall eafe my load of 
woe, 

£ Virtue alone is happinefs below.” 

O may I ftill untouch’d that jewel guard, 

Ard truft to Heaven to meet a jult reward. 

Thefe momentary ills no more moleft ; 

Thefé cares no more difturb my tranquil 
breaft ; 

In trembling hope I reach the bright abede, 

To dwell with faints, with angels, and 
with God : 

To join the tuneful choir who hymn His 
piaile, 

And view the mild effulgence of His rays. 

To hear His voice—but whither roves my 
fong ? 

For themes like thefe to abley bards belong. 

Some gentler verfe, {cme milder fran £ 
choofe, 

That fuits an humble, yet an honett mu& : 

No homage at the fhrine of pride fhe psys; 

But the fweet call of Gratitude obeys ; 

To Friiendthip’s voice attempts to tune the 
rings ; 

Asd, Child of Nature, as the feels, the 
fings. 

Stockport, 


W, FREEMAN, 
June 21, 1789. 
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HARVEST. 


{From The VirLace CurATs,a Poem, 
juft publithed. ] 


N OW over his corn the furdy farmer 
looks, 
And {wells with fatisfa&tion, to behold 
‘The plenteous harveft that repays his toil. 
We too are gratified, and feel a joy 
Inferior but to his, pa:takers all 
Of the rich bounty Providence has ftrew’d 
In plentiful profusion o’er the field. 
Tet. me ye fair, Alcanor tell me, what 
Is to the eye more cheerful, to the heart 
More fatistactive, than to look abroad, 
And from the window fee the reaper ftrip, 
Look round, and put his fickle to the wheat? 
Or hear the early mower whet his feythe, 
And fee where he has cut his founding way, 
E’en to the utmoit edge of the brown field 
Of oats or barley ? What delights us more, 
Than ftudioufly to trace the vait effets 
Of unabated labour ? to obferve 
How foon the golden field ftands thick 
with fheaves ? 
How foon the oat and bearded barley fall, 
In frequent lines before the hungry fcythe ? 
The clatt’ring team now comes, and the 
iwarth hind 
Leaps down, and throws his frock afide, 


and plies 

The fhining fork. Down to the ftubble’s 
edge 

The eafy wain defcends half built, then 
turns 


And labours up again. From pile to pile 

With ruftling tiep the iwain procecds, and 
till 

Bear to the groaning load the well-poiz'd 
fheaf. 

The gleaner follows, and with ftudious eye, 

And bended fhou'ders traverfes the field 

To find the fcatter’d ear, the perqu:lite 

By heav’n’s decree aflign’d to them that 


need, 

And neither fow nor reap. Ye that have 
fown, 

And reap fo plenteoufly, and find your 
barns 

Too narrow to contain the harveft giv’n, 

B- not fevere, and grudge the needy peor 


So finall a portion. Scatter many an ear, 

Nor let it grivve you to forget a fheat 

And overlock the lo’s. For he that gave 

Will readily forgive the purpos’d wrong 

Done to yourfelves ; nay more, will twice 
repay 








The generous negle&. The field is clear’d ; 
Notheaf remains ; and nowthe empty wan 
A load jefS honourable waits. Valt toil 


fucceeds, 
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And ftill the team retreats, and fti!] returns 


To be again full-fraught. Work on, ye 
'  fwains, 
And make one autumn of your lives, your 
toil 


Still new, your harveft never done. Work 


on, 

And ftay the progrefs of the falling year, 

And let the cheerful valley laugh and fing, 

Crown’d with perpetual Auguit. Never 
faint, 

Nor ever let us hear the hearty fhout 

Sent up re heav’n, your annual work com- 

ete 

And harveft ended. It may feem to you 

The found of joy, but not of joy to us. 

We grieve to think how foon your toil has 
ceas'd, 

How toon the plenteous year has fhed her 
fruits, 

And waits the flow approach of furly 
Winter. 


HOP-PICKING. 
{ From the Same. J 


O NE laboug more the cheerful hand 
awaits ; 

Then the glad year is done. We feize 
with joy 

The precious interval, and fhape our walk 

At early ev’ning’down the meadow path ; 

Till funk into the vale, faft by the brook 

We {py the b'ooming hcp, and with light 
heart 

The glorious garden enter. Tell me not, 

Ye who, in love with wealth, your days 
coniume al 

Pent up in city ftench, and fmoke, and 
filth ; 

O tell me not of aught magnificent 

Or fair as this, in all your public walks. 

What are the charms your Ranelagh affords 

Compai’d with ours ? Search all your gar- 

‘dens round, 

Ye fhall not find ev’n at your boafted Vaux 

A haunt fo neat, fo elegant as this. 

Long let us fray, and frequently repeat 

Our ev’nings homage to the blooming hop. 

Spare him, ye {wains, pernicious imfeéts 
{pare, : 

Ye howling tempefts, come not near my joy, 

3ut let him hang tll I have gaz‘d my fill. 

Then fhall he fall, and his gay honours 
fhed, “ 

And your forbearance plenteoufly repay 

With his abundant gold. Long let us ftray, 

Enjoy the grateful covert, and admire 

The one continued clutter over head 

fF blofioms interwoven, and depending 
E’en to the touch and finell, Long let us 


ftiav, 
And 
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-And ever as we come to the flat miead 

And quit the garden with reluctance, then 

When we behold the finiling valley fpread 

In gay luxuriarice far before us, theep 

And oxen grazing, till the eye is tiard, 

The finuous profpect turning from the 
view, 

And all above us to the rizht and left 

Enchanted woodland to the topmoit hill, 

Then let the village hells, as often wont, 

Come {welling on the breeze, and to the fun 

Half-fet, ring merrily their ev’ning round, 

T afk not for the cauie. It matters not 

What fwain is wedded, what gay lafs is 
bound 

To love for ay, to chir'th and obev. 

It is enough tor me to hear the found 

Of the remote exhilarating peal, 

Now dying all away, now faintly heard, 

And now with loud and mutical relapfe 

Its mellow changes pouring on the ear. 


THe VIRGIN. 
(From the Same. } 





Eliza next, 
Of afpe&t mild and ever- blooming cheek 3 
Good humour there, and innocence, and 
health 
Perennial rofes thed. It is a May 
That never quits her blufh, but ftill the 
fame 
Is fen in Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Spring ; 
Save when it glows with a fuperior red, 
Kifs’d by the morning breeze, or lighted up 
At found of commendation well-bettow'd 
Under the down-caft eye of modett worth, 
That fhrinks at its own praife. Ye thought- 
lefs belles, 
That day by day the fathionable round 
cf diffipation tread, flealing from art 
The bluth Eliza owns, to Inde a cheek 
Pale and deigited, come, and karn of me 
How to be ever bloommng, young, and fair. 
Give to the mind improvement. Let the 
tongue 
Be fubjeét to che*heart and head. Withdraw 
From city {moke, and trip with agile foor, 
Oft as the das beg ns, the tie-py down 
Or veivet lav n, carving the bread you est. 
Rife with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of n ght + deflructive to the hue 
Ot ev ry flow’r that biows. Go to the feld, 
And alk the humble caily «jliy 1 deeps 
Soon as the fun .cparts | Wry clote the eyes 
Of blotioms infinite, cre the (fil mocn 
Her oriental veil put off ? Th nk why, 
Nor let ihé fweeteft bicflom be expos’d 
That naiure boaits, to night’s unkindly 
dump. 
3 


Well may it droop, and all its frefhnefs lofe, 
Compell'd to tatte the rank and pois’nous 
{team 
Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 
Give to repofe the folemn hour fhe claims, 
And from the forehead of the morning fteal 
The fweet occafion, O there is a charm 
The morning has, that gives the brow af age 
A fmack of youth, and makes the lip of 
youth 
Shed peifumes exquifite. Expest it not, 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging tev’rous fleep, or wakeful dream 
OF happinefs no mortal heart has felt 
But in the regions of romance. Ye fair, 
Like you it muft be woo’d, or never won. 
And being loit, it is in vain ye afk 
For milk cf roies and Olympian dew. 
Cofmetic art no tinéture can afford 
The faded feature to reftore: No chaing 
Be it of gold, and ftrong as adamant, 
Can fetter beauty to the fair one’s will. 


Tue THREE VERNONS. 
By the Hon. HoracE WALPOLE. 


EL ENRIETTA’s ferious charms 
> Awe the breatt her beauty warms : 
See fhe biufhes ! Love prefumes ; 
See fhe frowns! he drops his plumes. 
Dancing lighter o’er the Ocean, 
Was not Cytherza’s motion ; 
She ipeaks, and Art repines to fee 
The triumph of Simplicity. 


Lips that fmile a thoufand meanings, 
Kumid with Hyblean gleanings ; 
Eyes that glitter into wit, 
Wanton mirth with fancy fmit ; 
Arch naiveie that gaily wanders 
In each dimpling cheek’s meanders : 
Shedding roies, fhifting graces, 
In a face that’s thoufand faces, 
Sweet sflembiage, all combine 
In pre'ty playtu! Caroline. 
Sober as the matron’s air, 
Humle as the cloytter’d fair, 
Patent til new fprings difclofe 
The bud of promis’d beauty’s rofe, 
Waving praifes, perfumed breath, 
Enfures :¢ young Elizabeth. 


Lovely three, whole future reign 

Shall ing fome younger, iweeter fwain; 
For me iuthce in Ampthill groves, 
Cradie of graces and of toves, 

I first amounc’d, in ortieis pages 

The glories of a ming ace; 

And promis’d, where my Anna fhone, 
Three Offorys as bright as ont. 


Fro- 
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PROLOGUE 
To the Faminy Party. 


Spoken by Mr. BANnisTeER, jun. 


GTRAancEe there’s fuch magic virtue in a 
name, 
Which deals out cenfure, or difpenfes fame! 
And that a ‘aking title tends to raife 
Dre!s--Snuff--Quack-Med'cines-- Pamph- 
lets—Peers and Plays ! 
Brick-duit call’d—Denttrice, will current 
als 5 
And muiton fuet for—Pomenade deGraffe! 
Some cry, ‘ Corruption undermines a Na- 
tion,” 
Start at a bribe, but touch a—compenfation. 
Poor lady Muzzy can’t a dram endure; 
Quite faints at brandy, but can fip—Li- 
queur. 
Thus, a mere name can pild a naufeous 
pill, 
Enflave our reafon, and dire& our will ! 
Since wide extends this empire of caprice, 
Our Author, furely, has mifcall’d his 
piece! 
¢ The Family Party!" cries fir Squander 
Dath, 
€ Oh, “tis fome wretched matrimonial hath, 
¢ Where two poor devils whine and mope 
together, 
¢ Loll—p'ck their teeth—look glum—and 
blame the weather.” | 
As lady Little/s with her {pofo fits, 
Stares full at nothing—nods, and ftarts by 
fits: 
While her gay Lord reclin’d on fofa, lies ! 
Twirls round his watch-key—yawns and 
rubs his eyes. 
Defcending from the Great—fuppofe we 
v 
Into the fnug back-parlour thro’ the fhop, 
Where a faint twilight o'er the dingy room, 
Peeps from the dirty pane’s congenial 
gloom ; 
Old Grub, with warm plaid gown and 
veivet cap, 
With Dearer takes his after-dinner nap: 
Who joins in union the /2cial doze, 
And inores reiponfive to his vocal nofe | 
In bounces Mils from {chool—tlap goes 
the dcor— 
Shook from the peg and rumpled on the 
ocr, 
Down drops papa’s beit wig—fo fpruce, 
fo neat ! 
Frefh oid end powder'd for—church- 
warden’s feat! 
Papa growls, but mamma attends ail 
glee, 
ile Mils, to crack’d guittar, fqealls 
© Chere amie,” 
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© Pleas'd, cries mamma, ¢ What think ye, 
if to-day 

© We take our Betfy wi h us to the play ¢ 

©The bill of fare befpeaks a welcome 
hearty, 

* Snug too; and fociable—Tlie Family 
Party.” 

§ The Family Party! hold your tongue,’ 
fays he, 

* The very name, egad’s, enough for me ! 

* 1'm for what’s new—no need abroad to 

; roam 

* For that dull farce we've play’d fo long 

at home.” 
Thus, <ll fay, Dullnefs with her leaden 

feal, 

Marks for her own, each party en famille : 

But if fage critics condefcend to fhare 

A oe treat; none thinks of /umptuous 
are ; 

Bring candour with you, a moft welcome 
guett, 

To two flight difhes, by no Fiench cook 
drett | 

With thofe, our friends we gratefully ine 
vite 

To our domeftic Party here to-night. 


ODE to Mfs *##*##, 
By Bryant Epwarps, Ef. of Jamaicae 


O Clear that cruel doubting brow ! 
—I'll call on mighty Jove 
To witnels this eternal vow ;— 
*Tis you alone I love! 


© O leave the god to foft repofe; 
(The imiling maid replies) 

¢ For Jove but laughs at lovers’ oatlis, 
© And lovers’ perjuries.” 

By honour’d beauty’s gentle power 5 
By friendth:p’s holy flame : 

© Ah! what is beauty but a flow’r, 
* And friendfhip but a name !” 


By thofe d-ar tempting lips, I ery’d; 
—With arch ambiguous look, 

Convine'd, my Chlve glane’d alide, 
And bade me k2/5 the book. 


ODE to MUSIC. 
Q* EEN of every magic meafires 


Sweetelt fource of pureit pleafure ! 
Muuc, why thy pow'rs employ 
Only for the tons of joy? 
Only, for the genial gucfts 
At natal or at nuptial feaits ? 
Rather, thy lenient influence, pour 
On thofe whom fecret griets devour ¢ 
Bid be ftill the throbbing hesrts 

)£€ thofe whom death, or abtence parts ; 
Come, with toftly whuper'd air, 

Nnt im ; Y» hroew i dumb defpnir ! 
2.00 (MOoWw Wie OlOW OF GUID Geant : 
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THE THEATRE. 


O N Tuefday, Auguft rr, a new Play, 

called The BATTLE of HEXHAM; 
or, Days of OLD; was performed for 
the firft time at the Haymarket Theatre, 
the characters of which were thus repre- 
ferted : 

Gondibert, Mr. Bannifter, jun. Senef- 
chal of Normandy, Mr. Wiil'amfon ; earl 
of Somerfet, Mr. Johnfon ; duke of Mon- 
tague, Mr. Gardner ; Second in command, 
Mr. Diff; Barton, Mr. Aickin; Fool, 
Mr. R. Palmer; Corporal, Mr. Baddeley’; 
Diummer, Mr. Mols; Fifer, Mr. Bar- 
rett; Banditti, Mr. Bannitter, &c. Gre- 
gory, Mr. Edwin. —Adeime, Mrs. Good- 
all; queen Margaret, Mirs. Kemble. 

The Battle of Hexham is the production 
of Mr. Colman, jun. author of Inkle and 
Yarico, and a variety of other pieces, which 
now hold their rank among the greateit 
favourites of the town. The prefent play 
far exceeds any of Mr. Colman’s former 
productions. — 

The ttory of this drama lies in a very 
fmal} compafs. Margaret of Anjou, ac- 
companied her hufband, Henry the fixth, 
with her fon Edward, to Hexham, where 
a battle takes place betwecn the forces of 
Lancatter and thofe of York, which ter- 
minates in favour of the latter, in confe- 
quence of which Henry makes his efcape 
to Scotland, and the queen and her child 
feek a concealment in Hexham Forett. In 
this fituation they are found by Gond:bert, 
the leader of banditti, who inhabit a cave in 
the neighbourhood. Gondtbert affails the 
unfortunate Margaret with an appearance 
of intended barbarity againft her infant, 
which induces the queen, m the agony of 
maternal tenor, to difclofe herflt; end 
Gondibert, who in reality was a nobleman 
zealoutly attached to the royal cowle, takes 
the unhappy queen and her child under his 
pioteGtion. Adeline, the wife of Gondi- 
bert, unable to bear ns abfence, and con- 
jeSturing that his loyalty had impetled him 
to join the Lancafirian party, wanders in 
maiculine attire to Northumberland an 
fearch of him, attended by Gregory Gub- 
bins, an old fervant, who is very faithful, 
but a great coward. As Adelbne is em- 
ployed in th's affeClionate pufuit, the is 
farrounded by the banditti and taken to 
ties cavern, where feeing a dagger, which 
fhe knew to be her hufband’s, and which 
fhe is told by the iobbers belonged to their 
captain, the finds her labours requited im 
dilcovering that this captain is hu own 
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Gondibert. A very pathetic interview 
takes place between Gondibert and his 
wife, who attach themfelves entirely to 
Margaret, and hoping with her for better 
days, and fome promifing turn of for:une 
in favour of the heafe of Lancafter, the 
piece concludes, 

The language is in a great meafure fice 
from that falfe wit, and play upon words, 
in which Mr. Colman in mott of his for- 
mer pieces has fhewn too much propentity 
to indulge himfelf. In many of the paf- 
{ages we meet with poetical thoughts turned 
with neatnels andvigour. The images aie 
correct, and many of them beautiful, and 
the fentiments jut and noble, while the 
homour of the comic characters is natural, 
unaftlecied and eafy. 

The mufic is one more proof of the great 
merit of Dr. Arno!d. The chorafles are 
in general excellent ; fome of them wouid 
have done honour to Handel or Arne. 
The overture was a good one ; the fecond 
movement, where the flute was introduced, 
and ufed to fo much advantage, wus par- 
ticularly happy; and fuch of the airs as 
were new were well conceived, and pro- 
duced a fprightly and pleafing effeét. 

The pertormers in general deferte the 
author's thanks, but particularly Mr. R, 
Palmer, Mr. Edwin, Mr. Banniiter, jun. 
und Mrs. Geodall. 

The f{cenery, particularly the moon light, 
and the cavern of the robbers, does honcur 
to the pencil of Mr. Rooker. 


The following are {pecimens of the poetry : 


Sonc.— Adeline, Mrs. Goopatt. 


THE mincing flep, the woman's air, 
The fender figh and foften’d note, 

Pcor Adeline mult new forfwear, 
Nor think upon the petticoat. 


Since Love has led me to the field, 
The foldier’s. phrase Pll learn by rote; 
Tl talk of drums, of iword and ihield, 
And quire forg t my petticoat. 


When the loud c«nnon’s roar I hear, 
And trempets bray with brazen throat; 

With biullrmy then 2] hide my tear, 
Left I bet:ay my petticoat. 


But ah! how flight the terrors patt, 
if he, on whem I fondly doa.,. 
Is to my arms refior’d at Litt ! 
‘Then give me back my petticoat. 
‘ SOmG, 
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sonc.—Gregory Gubbins, Mr. Epwin. 
Mederation and Alteration. 


In an old quiet parifh on a brown, healthy, 
old moor, 

Stands my Matter’s old gate, whofe thre- 

fhold is wore 

With many an old friend, who for liquor 
would roar, 

And I wncork’d the old Sherry—that I had 
tafted before ; 

But it was in Moderation, &c. 


There I had an old quiet pantry, of the 
fervants was the head, 

And kept the key of the old cellar, and old 
plate, and chipp’d the brown bread; 

If an odd old barrel was miffing, it was 
eafily faid, 

That the very old beer was one morning 
found dead. 

But this was in Moderation, &c. 
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But we had a good old-cuftom when the 
week did begin, 

To fhew by my accounts I had not watted 
a pin; 

For my a though he was bountiful, 
thought waite was a fin; 

And wou!d never lay out much but when 
my Lady lay-in. 

But ftill it was Moderation, &c. 


Good lack! good lack ! how once dame 
Fortune did frown ! 

I left my old quiet pantry to trudge from: 
town to town 5 

Worn quite off my legs in fearch of thumps, 
bobs, and cracks on the crown; 

I was fairly knock'd up, and very near 
foutly knock’d down. 

Alteration! Oh! it was a wonderful 

Alteration ! 


ProcEeDInGs of the Sixth Session of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Continued from Page 46. 


ON Wednefday, June ro, Mr. Pitt, 
in a committee of the whole houfe on the 
ways and means, rofe to ftate the Budget. 

He congratulated the houfé on the grow- 
ing produce of the revenue. Our refources, 
he faid, were in the moft flourifhing ftate. 
it was neceffary, however, from various 
unforefeen circumftances to call! for the aid 
of the houfe to defray the additional in- 
creafeé on the fupply. The fituation of 
Europe had rendered it requifite to increafe 
our peace eftablifhment for the prefent, and 
other neceflary expenditures had occafioned 
the fwell of the fupply : there were 20,000 
feamen employed, which were 1000 more 
than were employed laft year, which made 
the fum neceffary 
For the navy 


_ £25328,570 
The army 1,517,000 
Army extraordinaries 398,000 
There was no neceffity for any vote for 
the lat fum, it having been already dif- 
charged by occafional fums which had 
fallen into the exchequer, and not carried 
to the credit account of laft year. 
The fum for the ordnance was £459.000 
For conviéts _ 56,000 
Deticiency in land and malt du- 
ties, arifing from.chaiges 
For the works carrying on at 
Carlton houfe — 35,000 
He ftated feveral other fums which had 
been voted for the plantations, for the 
Briwth Mufeum, for the deficiency of the 
grants of 1788, for the re-payment of 


350,000 


money advanced in purfuance of the ad- 
drefles of that houfe, &c. The whole fums 
added together made the total amount of 
The fupp!y voted £51539,000 
To which fum, to bé provided for, was 
alfo to be added 191,000). iflued for fecret 
fervice abroad, which was nota lols to the 
country, as it was iffued by way of loan, 
repayable by inftalments, with intereit, 
The two fums added together 
The fupply £5,539,000 
Secret fervice 191,000 
Made a total of 51730,000 
The ways and means for railing the 
above fum he propofed to be the ufual fum 
On Jand and malt duties £25730,000 
By tontine 1,002,500 
On fhort annuities for the fecret 
fervice 
The growing furplus of the 
confolidated fund 1,570,000 
The lottery 271,562 
Making 5761,062 
To judge of the ftate of the revenue of 
the country, he took the produce of the 
two laft years, as forming in his opinion 
the faireft average that could be taken ; the 
fiift having fallen fhort, and the laft in- 
creafed, which increafe he attributed to the 
wine being put under the excife, and to 
regulations in the fptrit trade, both which 
mvafures had fucceecled to his moft fanguine 
wifhes. By thofe two years taken together 
N 2 it 


187,009 


. 
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it appeared that the whole of their produce 
in taxes was £12,978,000 
Charges thereon 11,278,000 
Leaving a balance of 1,700,000 

To this excefs over the charges was to 
be expected in favour of the next year 
120,0001. from a balance on the affeffed 
taxes; and from outftanding accounts 
100,000l. From the Eaft India Company 
was allo to be expected a further fum of 
200,000). being the remaining fum due of 
500,000l, they laft year owed, having dif- 
charged no mcre than 300,0001. 

He looked alfo to another article as an 
additional fource to the revenue, without 
burthening the country ; he meant the to- 
bacco trade, in which, at prefent, there 
exifted the greateft frauds, that afforded 
the chief fupport to the remains of {mug- 
gling : he took that opportunity of giving 
notice that he fhould in a few days. bring 
in a bill to put that article under the excife, 
fiom which he was confident the greatett 
advantages would refult. He then pre- 
cce'ed to ftate the neceffity of a loan of 
1,000,0c0l. he took a general review of 
the expenditure and income from the year 
1786, and declared that noneceffity would 
have exifted for a loan :n the prefent year, 
had not fuch circumftances arifen as hu- 
man forefight covld not have reached, and 
which were not likely to happen again. Tn 
the courfe of thofe ycars no loan had been 
called for; the country, on the contrary, 
had nearly difcharged 4,000,000]. of the 
national debt, and had incieafed the ex- 
penfes of its navy to the amount of 500,000}, 
Several other great and unexpected {ums 
had been called for; the diicharge of the 
prince of Wales's debts, 216,0001. an in- 
creafe of the army expenies, &c. in the 
whole amounting to about 3,500,000l. 
Had thefe circumitances not occurred, the 
country would have been enabled to pay 
the interett of the prefent million without 
a new loan, to have difcharged the annual 
million, and anfwered for the lo{s of the 
fhop-tax, without any additional burthen 
on the people. ‘The events abroad, which 
‘were the chief caules of the incieale of ex- 

enfe, had, at the fame time, raifed Great 
Britagn to her forme: preeminence in Eu- 
rope. The mode propofed to raife the 
money now neceffary was on a principle 
finilar to that of the finking fund, namely, 
by tontine: this mode he chole for two 
reafons ; the firlt by way of experiment, 
obici ving the general dilpofition of people 
to adventure, and the great plenty of mo- 
hey in the country ; his fecond reafon was, 
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that by tontine the prefent aid would be 
furnifhed, without adding to the debt of 
the country, as the tontine would pay it- 
felf off. He then ftated the particulars of 
the tontine, which was divided into fix 
claffes ; the firft taking in all under 20 
years of age, the next from 20 to 30, and 
fo oh from 30 to 40, from 40 to 50, fiom 
50 to 60, and from 60 upwards ; aliow- 
ing to the firft clafs 44 per cert. and fo on 
in proportion, concluaimg with 5]. 12s. 6d. 
He conputed the interett to be paid on the 
tontine at 45,000]. and on the fliort an- 
nuities, by which he meant to raifé the fe- 
cret fervice money, at 56,coo], in the 
whole making'the neceffary intereft to be 
provided for to amount to 110,0001. To 
raife that fum he propofed the following 
new taxes. 

On newfpapers an additional ttamp of 
one halfpenny, which would raife 28,009!, 

An additional duty of fixpence on each 
advertifment, 9,000. 

On cards and dice an additional duty of 
fixpence, 9,000]. 

On the probates of wills an additional 
duty of 20s. for 300]. and under 6ool. 
30s. for 600], and f& on in proportion, 
18,26r1. 

On legacies, to collateral relations or 
friends, an additional duty of 20s. for every 
100] above 300]1.—s000l. 

On the ftamp duties. would produce 
64,4251. 

The next duties he fhou!d propo would 
fa!l on the higher ciafles ; for every perfon 
keeping one carriage, an additional duty 
of 20s, 

Two carriages20s. for the firft ; for 
the fecond 2]. 

Three carriagesm2os. the firft; the 
others 3]. each, 

On horfes the following additional taxes, 
excluding thole perfons who kept but one 
horfe. 

For a ftcond horf, ¢s. 

Three, four, or five horfes, 7s. 6d. each, 

For fix and upwards, 10s. each, which 
additicnal duties on hoifes and carriages 
would produce 41,739). 

And the total amount of new taxes, 
111,000], He conciuded by moving ge- 
neral refolutions. 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, he could not 
fee that caufe for congratulating the coun- 
try upon the ftate of the finances as the 
right hon. gentleman had. He fhould, 
however, reterve the many oblervations he 
had to make till a future day, Mi 
Pitt’s {everal refolutions were then agreed 
to. 
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- The next day, Mr. Gilbert brought up 
the report of the budget ; upon which 

Lord Newhaven rofe, and reprefented 
the minifter’s ttatement of the finances as 
fomewhat fallacious ; being apprehenfive, 
that our income did not keep fuch pace with 
our expenditure as had been reprefented. 

Mr. Huffey thought the refources of the 

refent taxes and contingencies would have 

een fufficient without a further loan. He 
hoped that the expenditure would foon be 
brought to the level of what had -b:en held 
forth as the total amount of the peace efta- 
blifhment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer juitified 
the loan as neceflary, on account of the 
circumttances ftated by him yelterday. 
The greateft care had been taken, to re- 
ftrain the expenditure within as narrow 
limits as were confiltent with the’ neceflary 
fupport of gove:nment. 

Mr. Sheridan charged the minifter with 
having made, at various times, the moft 
oftentatious profeflions of ceconomy and 
good management of the finances; which, 
however, ke had not adhered to in fa&. 
No new burthens, he thought, fhould now 
be laid on the people; for, with proper 
management, they might be dilpenfed with. 
He gave notice, that he would hereafter, 
propofe the nomination of a commitiee to 
inquire into the accounts of the year, con- 
fitting of perfons who were not in office, 
and who had no intention of coming into 
office. 

Sir Grey Cocper was convinced, that 
the expenditure would never be biought 
within the arnount of the regular peace 
eftablithment, till the army expenfés fhould 
not exceed three millions. ; 

Mr. Baftard affirmed, that there were 
ways and means of making up the prefent 
deficiencies in the revenue, without fub- 
jecting the people to new impotts, taxed as 
they are already in a very high degree. 

‘The refolutions were read a fecond time, 
and feverally agreed to by the houfe. 

On Thuifday, June 11, the trial of 
Mr. Haltings was refumed, and, as had 
been the cale on many preceding days, the 
time was taken up in the difcefiion of 
quettions re{peéting particular points of 
evidence. 

On Tuefday, June 16. Mr. Marfham 
rofe to compiain of a libel in The World 
of that day, refleéting in a feandalous man- 
ner on the proceedings of that houfe. The 
werds he complained of were, ¢ Mr. Haf- 
tings’s trial is to be put off to another fef- 
fion, untets the lords have fpisijt to put an 
end to dv thameful a buincs.” By that 


paragraph the proceedings of the houfe of 
commons were ftated to be fhameful.— 
He fhould therefore move, ¢ That an hum- 
ble addre!s be prefented to his majefty, that 
he woul be gracioufly pleafed to order the 
attorney general to prolecute the printer 
and publither of The World for the faid 
libel > Agreed to mer. con. 

The houfe then refolving itfelf into a 
committee of the whole houfe, on the du- 
ties on tobacco, 

Mr. Pitt faid, that the bufinefs ke was 
about to prppofe was of the greateft impor- 
tance; and the more fo, as it was noto- 
rious to al}, that the greatett frauds exifted, 
Tobacco was the great fupport of the 
fmuggler. In its unmanutfactured ftate, 
it was eaily removable in {mall quantities 5 
and from the high duties upon it was a 
great temptation to the fmuggler. It was 
a fact, that in many parts of the country, 
where it was conveyed by inland naviga- 
tion, the tobacco fo conveyed, after pay- 
ing the expenfe incurred thereby, was fold 
at a price which bore no comparifon with 
the duties. All perfons agreed, that fome 
regulation ought to be adopted to check 
this evil. Thofe who were moit conver- 
fant in the bufineis had declared the opinion 
to be, that about the fame quantity of to- 
bacco was canfumed as of tea; and at the 
time when the commutation aé&t was made, 
it was coniefiured, that the confumption 
of tea amounted to 12,000,000 pounds 
weight ; the confumption had, however, 
fince that a&t was enforced, turned out to 
be confiderably more. The merchants of 
Glaigow were of opinion, that the con- 
fumption of tobacco was not lels than 
12,009,0c0 pounds annually; and the 
merchants of London had formed a ftill 
higher eftimate of the confumption, they 
havingaveraged it at from 14 to 16,000,000 
pounds. He had received accounts from 
the Cuflom-houie officers of Scotland and 
England, which proved the annual im- 
portation, upon an average, to be about 
7,;c00,000 pounds: ind their opinion was, 
that not lefs than €,000,0c0 pounds were 
fmuggled, if not as much as was legally 
imported. He did not flatter himfelf that 
any mode could at once be adopted, that 
would bring the whole confumption under 
the revenue, and prevent fo confiderable a 
fraud: great advantage would, however, 
avife to the country, if but one million of 
the fix now fmuggled, fhould be made to 
come under the revenue, as it would be no 
Jefs an add:tion than 60,000). 

Experience proved the benefits arifing to 
the fair trader by a Jate extenfion of the 
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excife~ehe meant on the article of wine— 
which, when firft put under the excife, 
was in legal importation 13,000 tons; in 
fix months only the increafe on the legal 
fale was sooo tons ; fince that time, aided 
by the reduétion of the duties, the impor- 
tation had encreaftd to 22,000 tons. He 
contended that the mode he meant to pro- 
pofe, of extending the excife to the article 
of tobacco, ought to be curvied into exe- 
cution, unlefs fome folid obje€tions fhould 
be made to it. The traders ought to be 
allowed every hearing azainft the meafure 
that they might think neceffary ; their re- 
prefentat‘ons ought, however, to be te- 
ceived by the houfe with much allowance 
from their prejudice and from their intereft. 
When wine was firft propofed to be put 
under the excife, the dealers in that article 
crowded the bar, petitioning aguinit the 
mealure, which if carried into effect, they 
declared, would render it utterly impoffible 
for them to carry on their wade; yet, the 
houfe judged the meafire a fit one to be 
cared into execut on; and the event fully 
proved the miftaken declarations of the 
trade, the legal importation being nearly 
dcubled: the extention, therefore, of the 
excife 10 tobacco, ought not to be refificd 
by the houle, unleis very ftrong reatons 
were brought to fhew the impolicy of the 


F R A 


Paris, July 30. 


M NECKER arrived at Verfailles on 

* Tuelday evening laft, and this 
morning he came to the Hotel de Ville, 
where he was received with every mark of 
joy and fatisfaction. He was efcorted from 
the biidge at Seve by a large party of horfe 
of the Paris militia, who alfo returned with 
him to the fame place. 

On Tueiday laft, the marquis de la 
Fayette performed the ceremony of incor- 
porating the French guards, under the ap- 
pellation of Gardes de la Nation, by which 
they are henceforward to be diftinguithed. 
Lond. Gaz. 

Paris, Aug. 6. On Tuefday laft, the 
king notified to the National Affembly the 
following appointments, viz. the archbi- 
fhop of Vienne, fccretary of flate for ec- 
clefattical benefices; the archbifhcp of 
FRourdeaux, Gardes de Sceaux; M. dela 
Tour du Pn, minifter of the war depart- 
ment; and the prince de Beauveau amem- 
ber of the council. 

The evening afflembly metateight o'clock 
that day, and continued fitting till near 


meafure. He bad heard only of one other 
mode to prevent the illicit importation, 
which was to lower the duties : to do that 
fo effe€tua!ly as to drive the fmugglers out’ 
of the market, it would be neceflary to re- 
duce the duties fo low, that inftead of ope- 
rating as an advantage to the revenue, it 
cou'd not fail of -proving difadventageous 
to it, and would not tend after all to the 
deftruétion of {muggling, withcut fome 
effe&tual check being added. ‘The true 
way cf confidering the prefent bufinels was, 
to coniider it as a mode of taxing the 
fmuggler, as a bounty given to the fair 
trader, and as a meafure of juttice to the 
public. In the prefent Rage of the bufi- 
neis, he fhould on'y propufe to leave the 
prefent duty of fifteen-pence in the pound 
on tobacco, as it now fteod, with this difs 
ference, that fixpence fer each pound theuld 
be payable to the cuftoms, and nine-pence 
to the excife.—He concluded by moving 
refolutions accordingly, which were ag: eed 
to. 
On Wednefday, June 17, on the trial 
of Mr. Hattings, the lords referved a 
queftion of evidence to the judges, who 
were allowed time for the coniideration 
thereof. 


{ To be continued] 
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two in the morning, having pafed, by a 
very great majority, twenty-two articles, 
forming, in part, the bafis of the confti- 
tution, which were confirmed by the na- 
tional aflembly this day. Thefe articles 
include an equal taxation ; a renunciation 
of all privileges, whether perfonal, pro- 
vincial, or municipal ; red:mption of feu- 
datory rights ; various fuppreffions and 
abolitions of particular jurifdictions, duties, 
and fervices ; abolition of the fale of of- 
fices ; juttice free of expenfe for the pece 
ple; acmiffion of all citizens to civil and 
military offices; a medal to be ftruck in 
commemoration of this event; Te Deum 
to be performed in the king’s chapel, and 
throughout the kingdom ; and his ma‘efty 
to be proclaimed the reftorer of French 
liberty —Lond. Gaz. 

Paris, Aug.13. The unexampled vio- 
lences every whcrs committed in this coun- 
try, though the capitel at prefent enjoys a 
ftate of tranquillity, have induced the ne- 
ceffity of putting the Provoit law into im- 
mediate and ‘ull force, for the tpeedy exe- 
cution of juitice; and his molt Chriftian 
majelty’s edict to that effict was yelterday 
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regiftered in parliament. The new code 
ef municipal Jaws, comprehending the 
general police of this city, is completed, 
and its operations are direéted at the Hotel 
de Ville to begin from this day.—L. Gaz. 





The fpeech, which the king of France 
made to the national affembly, on the me- 
morable Wednefday the 15th of July, 
when, as it were, he furrendered himttif 
to their difcretion, was as follows: 

‘ T have affembled you together, in or- 
der to confult on the moft imporcant affairs 
of the ftate; it is a matter that affects me 
more fenfibly than the tumult which afflicts 
the capital. The chief of the nation comes 
with confidence among its repiefen:atives 
to teftify his dittrefs, and: invite them to 
aflit in finding the means of reftoring pub- 
lic order and tranquillity. I am not ig- 
norant that there are men who have excited 
the moft unjutt prejudices, and who have 
dared to affert that even you had reafon to 
be apprehenfive for your own perfonal 
fafety. Will it, therefore, be neceffary 
to re-aflure you on the fubje& of ,reporis 
fo reprehenfile, that they are totally un- 
founded, and fallify.their known chara&er? 
Indeed, I feel my intereft to be the interett 
of the nation; I call upon you to aid me 
at this crifis, for the purpote of preferving 
the fafety of the ftate. I depend on the 
national aflembly ; and the zeal of the re- 
prefentatives of my people, here convened 
for tht common fafety, will be my fure 
pledge that I trutt not in vain. Relying 
on the affefticn and fidelity of my fubjeéts, 
I have ordered the troops to be removed 
from Paris and Verfailles ; and I authorize 
and even requeit you to make known this 
my difpofition to the capital. 

On bis majefty’s entrance, on Friday the 
r7th, M, Bailly, the new mayor of Paris, 
addreffed to him the following fpeech : 

‘I bring your majetly the keys of the 
good city of Paris; they are the fame that 
were prefented to Henry IV. He had re- 
gained hs people; here the pzople have 
regained their king. 

* Your maijefly comes to rejoice in the 
peace that you have re-eftablifhed in your 
capital 5 to rejoice in the love of your faith- 
ful fubjeéts. It is for their happineds that 
your majefly bas re-aflembled the repre- 
fentatives of the nation, awd that you are 
engaged with them in layin the founda- 
tons of liberty and public profpeiiry. 
What a memorable day is this, in which 
your majetty has come to fit as a father in 
the miaift of this reunited family, in which 
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you have been condutted back to your pa- 
lace by the whole national aflembly, guard- 
ed by the reprefentatives of the kingdom, 
furrounded by an immenfe concourfe of 
people. You carried in your auguft coun- 
tenance the expreflions of fenfibility and 
happinefs, while around you, you heard 
nothing but exclamations of joy, {aw 
nothing but tears of tendernefs and love. 
Sir! neither your people nor your majeity 
will ever forget this great day: It is the 
happieft of the monarchy, it is the epoch of 
an auguft and eternal alliance between the 
monarch and the people. This circum- 
ftance, peculiar to your reign, inymorta- 
lizes your majefty. I have feen this happy 
day ; and, as if all good fortune was re- 
ferved for me, the firft funétion of the 
office to which the fuffrages of my fellow- 
citizens-have raited me, is to communicate 
to your maj:{ty the expreffions of their re- 
{pect and their love.” 

H's majetty being feated on the throne, 
M. Bailly prefented him a blue and red 
cockade, the cockade of the militia, whicts 
his majefty-gracioufly received, and placed 
in his hat. 

When calm was re-eftablithed, after the 
joy eccafioned by the king's appearance, 
Mr. Moreau de St. Merry, prelident of 
the affembly of the electors of Paris, ad- 
drefled his majelty ; and after obferving 
how little the people merited the calumnies 
raifed againft them, faid, ¢ Sire, you have 
nothing more to do than to remember this 
great and powerful truth, that the thrones 
of kings are never more firmly fixed, tha 
wren they have for a@ bale the love and 
fidelity of the people :—with thele titles, 
they are impregnable.” 

Among the variety of circumftances 
which were seported at firtt of this great 
revolution, many have fince appeared to be 
untrue, many {till requize to be better au- 
thenticated, and jome (almoft incredible} 
have been but too fatally confirmed, though 
not related in the advices in the London 
Gaazctte. 

ouch, for inflauce, was the atrocious 
crime perpetr ited in the night of the rgth 
and zoth of july, by M. de Mcmmay, 
lord of Quinfay, near Vezoul, in the pre- 
vince cf Franche Compté, who having in- 
v.ted a great number of the citizens, &c. 
of Vezvul to accept of an entertainment at 
his chateau (manor houfe) of Quinfay, on 
account of the great revolution at Paris,. 
vetived in the m dit of the entertainment, 
and then caufed all his guefts to be blown 
up wih gunpowder. The conf:quen es 
of wis execrable action were, tha: almoit 


all 
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all the chateaus of the nobility in Franche 
Compté have been deitroyed by the enaged 
people. Commotions, indeed, of the moft 
dreadful kind, have extended from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other. Tu 
add to the calamity, troops of banditti, 
taking advantage of the univerfal anarchy, 
have ravaged many parts of the country. 
Among thote who happily efcaped from 
priton in the general contusion was the earl 
of Mallereene, an Ivifh nobleman, who 
had been confined upwards of twenty years 
for debt, on account of acceptances frau- 
dulently obtained from him ; and who had 
determined to futfer imprifonment for Ife 
rather than injure his family eitate by dif- 
charging it.—See the lift of marriages. 
In confequence of rumours having been 
propagated, that the Engiifh had formed a 
roject to feize the port of Brett, the fol- 
Enae letters have pafled between the 
duke of Dorfet, monf. Montmorin, and 
the duke de Liancourt, the prefident of the 
national aflembly : 
Verfailles, 27th of July, 1789. 
© Mr. Prefident, 
© The ambaffador of England has in- 
treated to have the honour, without lof$ of 
time, to communicate the following letter 
to you. I have thought it fo nmuch Je/s in 
my power to refift his application, as it is 
certain that he apprized me, verbally in 
the beginning of June lait, of a plot againft 
the port of Brett. Thofe who meditated 
this (cheme defired certain fuccours for the 
expedition, and to have an alylum in Eng- 
land. ‘The ambaflador did not give me 
any indication relative to the authors of 
this project, and he affured me that they 
were abfolutely unknown to him. The 
enquiries that I have been able to make, 
after machinations fo uncertain, have been 
as fruitleis as expected to be ; and I have 
been obliged to confine myfe!f to engage 
the count de Luzerne to give the com- 
mandant of Breit precautions to double his 
vigilance and activity. 
© I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Le MONTMORIN.” 
To the duke of Liancourr. 


Paris, the 25thof July, 1729. 


¢ Sir, 

© It has been communicated to me from 
divers quarters, that endeavours have been 
made to infinuate that my court bad fo- 
mented in part the troubles that have af- 
fisted the capital for form: time pat; that 
fhe had taken advantage of the prefent vp- 
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portunity to take up arms againft France ; 
and that even a fleet was upon the coaft to 
co-operate with the difcontented party. 
‘Yotaliy deftitute ot truth as thefe rumours 
are, they appear to me to have reached the 
national aflembly: and the Courier Na- 
tional, which gives an account of fittings 
of the 23d and 24th of this month, leaves 
fufpicions which .give me fo much more 
pain, as you know, fir, how far my court 
is from deferving them. 

© Your excellency will call to mind fe- 
veral converfations which { had with you 
in the beginning of June laft, concerning 
the horrid plot that had been propoféd re- 
lative to the port of Brett, the anxiety that 
I felt to put the king and his minifters 
upon their guard, the anfwer of my court 
which correfponds fo ftrongly with my 
fentiments, and which revolts with horror 
from the propofition that was made:—In 
fine, the aflurances of attachment which 
the repeated to the king and the nation, 
enabled you to make known to his majetty 
how much I participated in the emotion 
which the treachery mutt give him. 

* Ag my court has infin:tely at heart to 
preferve the good harmony which fubfifts 
between the two nations, and to remove 
all contrary fufpicions, L entreat you, fir, 
to {ubmit this letter, without delay, to the 
prefident of the national affembly. You 
are aware how effential it is to me to juftity 
my own condu&, and that of my court, 
and to do my utmoft to deitroy the etfeét 
of the infidious infinuations which have 
been fo induftrioutly propagated. 

© It is of infinite importance to me that 
the national afiembly fhould know my fen- 
timents, that they fhould do juttice to thofe 
of my nation, and the open condu& which 
fhe has conftantly held toward France, 
fince T had the honour to be her organ. 

* | have it fo much more at heart, that 
you fhould not loig a moment in making 
this known, as I owe not only to my per- 
fonal character, to my country, and to the 
Eng!ifh that are here, to protett them from 
all the refle€tions that may arife from the 
milreprefentation. 

-* J have the honour to be, &c. 
* DorseT.” 
To the count de MonrMorin. 


Verfailles, the 27th of July. 

©1 have received the leiter your excel- 

lency has done me the honour of writing 

me, as likewiie that of the ambatfador of 

England, whica was annexied to it, and 

immediately communicated both oae and 
the other to the nat onai ailembdly. 


‘ The 
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© The affembly order me to have the ho- 
nour of informing you, that they heard 
them read with the greateit fatisfaction, to 
thank you. for having tranfmitted them, 
and to requeft you to be fo good as to ex- 
prels to his excellency the duke of Doriet 
their thanks for the anxiety he exprefles in’ 
quality of ambaflador, to have his fenti- 
ments, and thofe of his nation, declared 
to the national affembly. 

* The aff'mbly have refolved, that th's 
letter fhall be fent inftantly to Paris, and 
made public thoughout the kingdom, by 
impreffion. 

¢ I have the honour to be, &c. 
© LiaANCOURT.” 
To the count de MONTMORIN. 


Thefe letters were fucceeded a few days 
after by the following, which were laid 
before the national aflembly by the new 
prefident, M. le Chapeliere : 


Verfailles, 4th Auguft. 
¢ Sir, 

‘The Englifh ambaffador intreats me 
again to make known to the national af- 
fembly a letter which he has written to 
me. As this letter is the fequel of that 
which I had the honour to communicate to 
the affembly laft week by the organ of 
their prefident, I took the orders of his 
majelty, who autherifed me to follow the 
fame courle with this. 

© I have the honour to be, &c. 
* MonTmorin.” 
To M. le CHAPELIERE. 


Paris, Auguft 3, 1789. 
¢ Sir, 

* My court, to which T gave an account 
of the Jetter that I had the honour to write 
to your excellency on the 26th of July, and 
which you had the goodnefs to communi- 
cate to the national affembly, has, by a 
defpatch of the 31tt ult. which I have re- 
ceived this inftant, not only approved of 
my conduét, but {pecially authorifed me 
to exprefs again to you, in the mott pof- 
tive te:ms, the ardent defire of his Britannic 
majefty and his minitters, to cultivate and 
encourage the friendfhip and harmony 
which {ubfitt fo happily between the two 
nations. pf 

‘It is fo much the more pleafant to me 
to announce to you thefe renewed affurances 
oi harmony and good underftanding, as it 
cannot fail but that the greateft good muit 
velult from a permanent friendfhip between 
the two nations. And that is to be de- 
hred itil the more, as nothing can contri- 

© fo mach to the tranquillity of Europe, 
a> he CO-operation OF Licie [VO pOwelss 
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€T fhall be obliged to you to communi- 
cate to the prefident of the national aflem- 
bly, this confirmation of the fentiments of 
the king and his minifters. 
* T have the honour to be, &c. 
*DoRsET.” 
To the count de MONTMORIN. 


This letter being read in the affembly, 
was heard with much apparent fatisfaétion, 
and crdered to be printed and publithed; 
to confirm in the minds of the people, the 
impreflion of the honourable conduct of 
the Enghith nation, which the duke’s fir 
letter had made. His grace, however, hzs 
fince though: proper to retuin to his native 
country. 

On Wednefday, Auguft 12, the na- 
tional affembly agreed upon the following 
addrefs to the king : 

® Sire, 

¢ The national affembly bring to your 
majefty an offering truly worthy of your 
heart. It isa monument railed by the pa- 
triotifm and generofity of all your peonle, 
The privileges, the particulur rights, the 
diftinétious injurious to the public good, 
have difappeared. Provinces, cities, ec 
clefialtics, nobles, commons, all have, in 
noble emulation, made the moft noble fa- 
crifices. A!] have abandoned their ancient 
ufages, even with move joy than vanity it- 
felf ever ardently claimed them. You fee 
none now before you, fire, but Frenchmen 
obedient to the fame laws, governed by the 
fame principles, penetrated by the fame 
fentiments, and all equally ready to give 
up life for the interefts of the nation, and 
of their king. Shall not this fpirit, fo no- 
ble and pure, be yet more an'mated by the 
expreffion of your confidence, by the af- 
feSting yromife of that conttant and am- 
cable harmony, which till now but few of 
our kings have afcertained to their fubjeéts, 
but which your majelty fecls that French- 
men fo truly delerve. 

© Your choice, fire, offers to the nation 
minifiers that they themfelves prefented to 
you. It is from among the depofitories of 
the public interefts that you have chofen 
the depofitories of your authority. You 
are defirous that the national aflembly 
fhould unite itfelf with your majefty for the 
re-eltablifliment of public order and general 
tranquillity. You faerifice to the good of 
the people your pevional pleafures. Accept 
then, fie, cur refpeétful acknowledg:- 
ment, the homage of our love, and bear 
in all ages, the only title that can add to 
the dignity of royal majeity, the title that 
our unanimous acclamations have decreed 
you. “ The Kettore: of French Liberty.” 

oO To 
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To this addrefs his majefty returned the 
following anfwer : 

‘ T accept, with gratitude, the title you 
confer. It correfponds with the motives 
by which I was directed, when I «flembled 
the reprefentatives of my nation. Itis my 
wifh, in the mean time, to fecure, with 
your affitance, the public liberty, by the 
reitoration of order and tranqu'llity, fo ne- 
ceffary at prefent. From your knowledge 
and intentions, I took forward wich con- 
fidence to the refult of your del berations. 

* Let us go and addrefs our prayers to 
Almighty Ged, to grant us his affittance, 
and to return thanks for the generous fen- 
timents that reian in our aflembly.’ 

The count d’Artois, the princes of 
Conté and Conti, the dukes de Bourbon, 
d’Enghein, and other illuttrious peifons ; 
obnoxious perfons, ttill contmue in exile. 
Of the queen, a profound filence is ob- 
ferved: fhe is fuppoted to be ftill incog. at 
Veriailles. 





Paris, Auguit2z0. With inexprefiible 
fatisfaction we find a different turn given 
to the affair of the lord of Quinfay, [See 
page 103] of which a formal complaint 
had been made to the national affembiy. 
‘The whole, it feems was owing to three 
cragcons, who were walking in the park 
where the explofion took place. In this 
park there flood a pavilion, where the pow- 
der and aims belonging to the lord de 
Quinfay were kept. It was well known 
in the neighbourhood, that this was the 

lace where this nobleman had always kept 
fic powder and arms. The dragoons went 


CONTINENT 


Turkey and Austria. 
Conftantinople, June 15. 


Ntelligence was received here the 11th 
inftant from Rufchiuck, that an officer 
with the imperial commands had arrived 
there on the sth, when the grand vizir, 
Sufuf Pafhaw, was depoled from that of- 
fice, and put under arrett; and that his 
papers was fealed up by the Janiflary Aga, 
acting as Kaimacham, or Locum Tinens, 
of Haffan Psthaw, of Vidin, now pro- 
moted to the V:ztrate.—/ond. Gaz. 

Vienna, July rs. A courier arrived 
yefterday, with the imtellgence that the 
Tks having evacuted Gradiica in the 
night of the 8th of this month, the Aultr'an 
army ¢ Gon of that fortrefs on the 
fo low.sng Me. 

Vienna; 
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into the pavilion, and being intoxicated, 
refolved to fleep there thar night. They 
procured a light, and probably went about 
with it to look at the different things that 
were in the building. Jt is conjectured 
that finding a barrel of gunpowder (there 
was only one in the pavilion) and not 
knowing what it contained, they were not 
fo car-tul with refpe& to the candle as they 
would otherwife have been ; and thus in- 
cautioutly {ét fire to the powder, which de- 
ftroyed them and the building together. 
Thus they fell victims to their own im- 
prudence and intoxication. The mangled 
bodies of thefe three men were found ; and 
afier a minute inveftigation, it does not 
appear that any other perfon whatever was 
ether killed or hurt by the explotion, fo 
little truth was there in the report which 
at firit prevailed, that the lord de Quinfay, 
through hatred to the popular cauie, had 
biown up his guefts, whom, for the mott 
he!lith purpofe, he had mvited to his houfe. 
Had this unfortunate, but innocent gen- 
tleman, failen into the hands of the people 
uninediate!y after this accident happened, 
and before they were cool enough to re- 
flect, and enquire into the cafe, there is 
no doubt but he wou!d have been made to 
fuffer the mo‘t cruel death that people could 
devife, who in inflicting it would think 
that they were doing a meritorious decd, 
and an ac of jutice. 

Flovence, Auguft 1. On the 6th ult. 
a French floop of war arrived at Leghorn 
from Corfica, and brings accounts that 
the Algerines have declared war againtt 
France. ' 


AL AFFAIRS. 


been received from the Bannat, that the 
‘Turks have totally abandoned that pro- 
vince, and retived into their own territory. 
Loni, Gaz. 

Broffels, Augufi +8. The fermenta- 
tion in this country increafes every day. 
On the sgth inftant, a tumult happened 
at Fournay, where a perfon having bought 
a confiderable quanuty of corn at the 
matket, was taken into cuflody as a mono- 
politt. Thealarm bell having been rung, 
the populace affembled, and pillaged five 
houts; but the few trocps, that were in 
the town, affifted by the Bourzcois, and a 
party of the regiment of Mduiaay, which 
had arrived from Mens, foon rcitored 
tranquility, though not without firing 
upon the infurgents, by which five of 
them were kuiled. 


A 
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A great number of young men having 
received paflports from the magiftrates of 
this town, are gone toward the frontiers ; 
but this morning orders are iflued by the 
| say to prohibit the mag itrates 
rom granting any more pafiports, unle.s 
to perfons well known.—Lond. Gaz. 


Russia, DenMarRK, and SWEDEN. 


On the 6th of July, Mr. Eltiot, baron 
Arm'm, and mynher Vander Goea, mi- 
nilters from the courts of England, Pruffia, 
and Holland, delivered a joint memoria’ 
to the Damth minifter, covut Bernitor fF, 
at Copennagen, feiting forth, ¢ That in 
confequence of a former memorial, which 
they delivered refpecting the neutrality of 
Denmark 1 the prefent war between Ruffia 
and Sweden, they had been informed that 
no an{fwer could be given until the return 
of a courier from Peterfburgh, which cou- 
ner being arrived, they now requelted an 
immediate and unequivocal reply.” 

On the oth following count Bernforif 
fent them an anfwer to the following pur- 
port: ¢ That the king his matter, being 
ever anxious to preferve peace and tran- 
guillity, had fent to the emprefs of Ruffia 
a copy of the requifition made by their re- 
fpective courts ; and that in anfwer there- 
to, the emprefs had agreed that Denmark 
fhould not be obliged to furnifh the fuc- 
cours ftipulated in the folemn treaty be- 
tween them; but under this {pecial provi- 
fion, that the courts of London, Berlin, 
and Holland, would not in any manner 
aid and affitt the king of Swedén; bur, 
on the contrary, ule their good offices in 
conjunction with Denmark for effeting a 
peace.” : 

Copenhagen, Auguit 4. An engage- 
ment took place between the Ruffian and 


HISTORICAL 


AvuGusT 5. 
O prevent the rot in theep, where the 
low grounds and fheep walks are 


T 


fuppoted to be dangerous from the late 
continual rains, a correfpondent fuggetis 


ufe of a little falt. One of his tria‘s has 
been with full fuccefs; a pound to thiee 
fheep. The owner held the poor animals, 
app rently rotten, as he faid, in the man- 
ner that thepherds hold them for oiher pur- 
poles, and openicg their mouths, two 
handfuls of common filt were put in. 
About thirty were ferved fo; they all be- 
came thirfty ; the wool looked more Ively, 
and not one of them died. } his inteili- 
gence is communicated with a wifh of 
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Swedifh fleets near Bornholm on the 26th 
ult. which commenced at two o'clock in 
the arte noon, and lafted till eight in the 
evening. The particulars ave not yet 
known here, any further than that the 
Ruilian leer, under the command of ad- 
mur | Tchitchakoff, bore away, and that 
the duke of Sude:mania afterward failed 
for Cariicrona. Letters of the -d ecezived 
this mornims mention, that his fleet was 
feen off thar harbour. 

The Raffian (quadron, commanded by 
admi a} Kol'.ineff, weighed anchor on the 
goth ult. from Kioge Bay, and tteered to 
the we’ wid; and nearly at the fime time 
the whole Danith f{quadron alfo weighed 
anchor, und {teered the fame couric. A 
junct-on of the two divifions of the Ruffian 
fleet 1s now {uid to have been effected be- 
tween Curlicrona, under the ifle of Goth. 
land.—Lond. Gan. 

Stockholm, Auguft 4. Accounts _re- 
ceived from Finland mention a very {mart 
action, which took piace on the evening 
on the 20th of July, near Parkuma‘i, 
between the corps commanded by brigadier- 
general Steding, and the Roffian troops 
under lieutenant-general Schultz, in which 
the Ruffians were forced to retreat, with 
the lofs of two hundred killed, and be- 
tween four and five hundred taken prifoners, 
with the cannon, ammunition and bag- 
gage.—Ib. 

Copenhagen, Auguit 6. The junétion 
of the two Ruffian iquadrons was effected 
between the iflands of Chriftianfoe and 
Bornholm, the day after the divifion, which 
lay in Kioge-bay, and the Danifh feet, 
had put to fea; and yelterday evening ail 
the Danith fhips returned to their former 
ftation at Kioge, and catt anchor this 
moining before Copenhagen,——1d. 


CHRONICLE. 


fuccefs. The expence will be only about 
a halfpenny each. 
AuGuSsT 8. 

At the affizes for the county of Surry, 
held at Croydon, Eleanor Doug!as was 
tried for fimple grand kucery, in tteal- 
ing the clothes of a child not fix months 
old, belong:ng to a poor Iabouring man of. 
the name of Cunningham, of which fhe had 
the care during the Uinefs of its mother. 
Tt appeared that fhe hac in fome fecret 
manner ditpoied of the child inelf, and had 
refoled to give any account of what had 
become of it. ‘The jury found her culty 3 
and ior Loughbo:ouch refpiicd her fen- 
tence, m order to afford her an oppoitunity: 
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of difclofing, at the next affizes, the parti- 
culars of this horrid tranfaction. The 
judge end-avoured to perfuade her to give 
fome account’ of it, but his endeavours 
were exerted in vain; fhe ftood fullen and 
filent, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
until the gaoler removed her from- the 
bar. 
AvuGUST 11. 

Both houfes of parliament prorogued 
by commiffion, to Thuifday, October 
29, after the following f{peech from the 
lord chancellor : 

* My lords, and gentlemen, 

© We have it in commana from his ma- 
jefty to exprefs to you the fatisfaction with 
which his muajefty has oblerved the con- 
tinued proofs which vou have given, duiing 
the prefent feffion, of your uniform atten- 
tion to the public bufinefs, and of your 
zealous concern for the honour and interetts 
of h's crown, and the welfare and pro!pe- 
rity of his people. 

¢Genilemen of the houfe of commons, 
€ His majetty has particularly directed 
ws to return you his thanks for the ieadi- 
nefs with which you have granted the ne- 
ceffary {upplics for the feverai branches of 
the public iervice. 
© My lords, and gentlemen, 

¢ Althongh the goad offices of his ma- 
jefty and his allies have not hitherto been 
effectual for-reftoring the general tranguil- 
Jity of Europe, he has the fatistaction of 
feeing that the further extenfion of hoftilt- 
tres has been prevented, and that the fi:ua- 
tion of affairs continues to promiie to this 
country the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 

leffings of peace.” 
AUGUST 18. 

At the lait Lent aflizes for the county of 
Northampton, Winured Gordon, and her 
fon ‘Thomas Gordon, were conviéted of 
murder. Their cafe ts thus selated: Mr. 
Gordon, furgeon and apothecary, of Lon- 
don, retired into that county, with his wife 
and fon. The father, continuing to fol- 
low his profetiion, which was that cf a 
fargeon and apo hecary, became o! noxious, 
for no other reafon than that the country 
people confidered them as foreign.rs, as 
not beirg born in the county. There were 
frequently little qua:els between the ncigh- 
bours and them, til at lait a juitice’s war- 
yant was obtained for a fuppoled aflauit by 
the father. The conftable came to their 
houfe to take the father on the warrant ; the 
mother and fon told the conftable that he 
was not at home, which ‘he conltable 
knew was not true. He went away, and 
returned in a fhoit time with fome other 


people, who going to make a forcibleen- 
try, the mother and fon with a gun ops 
pofed them ; after a itone was flung at 
the windows, the mother faid to the 
fon, ¢ Fire, fire!" which he inftantly did, 
and killed the conftable on the {pot. 
Bing both found guilty, a cafe was re- 
f-rved for the opinion of the judges. The 
cafe of the fon was, whether it was necef- 
fary to prove the appointment of the con- 
fiable on the trial; for, if he had not been 
con{table, it would have been juftifiable 
homicide ? The judges were of opinion 
againft the fon. The cafe of the mother 
was, thar the, being indicted as acceffary 
before the faét, the evidence turning out 
that the was principal, the judge hod doubts 
whether fhe was properly conviéted. The 
cafe was argued before the twelve judges 
laft term, who were of opinion that the 
indi&tment was bad. 

At the Jaft affizes, Mr. baron Hotham, 
before he left the town, re‘pited the exe- 
cuton till Monday, Auguft 3, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of ap- 
plying to the throne for mercy. Great 
sotereit was accordingly made for him; 
his majefty, in the mott gracious manner, 
granted a fecond refpite, and was greatly 
inclined to pardon him.—In the fequel, 
however, it was not judged expedient to 
grant a pardon, and the unhappy youth 
was executed yeiterday. 

AUGUST 19. 

In Germany, an excellent and cheap die 
has been invented by Wogler, adapted to 
woollen and cotton manufactures. It con- 
fifts imply of the feeds of the red trefoil, a 
plant very common in this country, and 
employed to feed horfes and cattle. A de- 
coction of thefe feeds is mixed with different 
mineral fubitances, and the cies produced 
are very hcautiful, and of a great variety. 
Among thee are yellows and greens of 
different fhades, as allo citron and orange 
colours. Thefe dies refitt the a€tion of 
the fubtt ences with which trials are ufually 
made m ch better than the common dies, 
and promife many advantages, if adopted, 
to the manutadlures of this country. 

AUGUST 20. 

A morning paper, called * The Argus,’ 
having afferied, thot a horrible conipiracy 
exifted againtt the life of his moft gracious 
majefty, the following was fent fiom Mr. 
fecretary Grenville’s office to all the papers. 

‘ The report, about which fo much has 
been fa'd in one of the morning pspers, of 
a plot aga:nit thg life of our beloved fove- 
reign, appears to have had no other founda- 
tion than fome letters which were laid he 
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fore government a confiderable time ago. 
The letters were not figned with any name, 
nor could the perfon who communicated 
them give any account by whom they were 
written. 

€ On the moft diligent inquiry which the 
nature of the cafe could admit, there has 
not appeared the fmallett reafon to ‘believe 
that the letters were written with any other 
defign than that of impofing on the perfon 
to whom they were addreffed, or on thofe 
to whom they might be communicated. 
The utmott pais have been tsken to find 
out whether there were any circumftances 
which at all correfpond with the plot hinted 
at in thefe letters, and there has not ap- 
peared the finalleit indication of its reality.’ 

AUGUST 27. 

Their majefties,“ &c. while at Wey- 
mouth, (See page 51) vifited the feats of 
fome of the nobility and gentry, and made 
many excurfions on the water in the 
Southampton frigate, &c. On Tuefday, 
Auguft 13, he left Weymouth, and ar- 
rived at the deanry houfe, Exeter, the 
fame diy. They left Excter on Saturday 
the asth, and arrived the fame day at 
Saltram, the feat of lord Borringdon, near 
Plymouth. While at Plymouth, they 
vifited every thing worthy of notice there, 
and were prefent at a navel review and 
mock fight. At every place they vifited 


were the greateft pofible demonftrations of 
loyalty and aticci:on. 


BIRTHS. 
ADY of lieutenant general Hale, a 
fon, her one-and twentieth child. 
Lady of William Mil's, efq. a fon. 
Lady of Beetton Long, e'q. a daughter. 
Lady of tir John T ho: ‘old, bart. a fon. 
Lady Melbourne, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
CHarles Diummond, efq. fon of Robert 

Drummond, efq. of St. James's fquare, 
to mifs Lockwoed, daughter of the rev. 
Edward Lockwood, of Portman. {quare. 

Hon. colonel Fane, to mi's Lowe. 

John Campbell, efq. to lady Caroline 
Howard, daughter of the ear! of Carlile. 

James Fox Lane, efq. to the hon. mis 
Pitt, daughter of lord Rivers. 

Wilham Lockwcod, elq. fon of the rev. 
Edwaid Lockwood, of Portman-{quare, 
to mifs Jekyll, only duughier of the lae 
Edward Jekyll, efq. 

Hon. William Finch, brother ta the 
earl of Ayle ssford, to milfs Brouncher, 
d ov of the late Henry ania efq. 

b of. Chiiftop! ocr ‘s 


Charles Cameron, efq. to lady Margaret 
Hay, daughter of the |ste earl of Errol. 

Michael Angelo Taylor, eiq. M. P. 
for Poole, to mifs Vane, daughter of tir 
Henry Vane, bart. 

Lawrence Palke, efq. only fon of fir 
Robert Palke, bart. to lady Mary Bligh. 

George Sheldon, efq. to the countels of 
Daun, dowager of the fon of that celebrated 
marfhal Daun. 

Charles Stirling, efq. of the navy, 
youngett fon of fir William Stirling, to 
m:is Charlotte Grote, daughter of the late 
came Grote, efq. 

Sir Patrick Blake, bart. to mifs Phipps, 
of Bury. 

Chriftopher Nevil, efq. to mifs Manr, 
niece to the late hon. fir Horatio Mann, 
K. B. 

William Butler, efq. of Inch, in Tip- 
perary, ta the hon. mifs Maffey, daughter 
of the late lord Matfley. 

Henry Cavendifh, efq. eldeft fon of the 
right hon. fir Henry Cavendith, bart. to 
mils Cooper, niece to the bithop of Kil- 
dare. 

Thomas Lifter, M. P. for Clitheroe, 
to Mifs a Farmer, 

The earl of Maffereene to madame 
Mary Ann Santi to whom his lordfhip 
had been twice married in France. 

Ofgood Hanbury, efq. Banker, to mils 
Sufannah Willet Barclay, daughter of the 

te John Barclay, efq. 

DEATHS 
Swald Mofley, efq. eldeft fon of fir 
John Mofley, bart. 

The countefs ot Charleville. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
M. P. for Denbighthire ; alfo his 
born fon. 

The lady dowager Carberry. 

Richard vifcount Boyne, of Ireland. 

The hon. general John Fitzwilliam. 

The countefs dowager of Caftlchaven. 

Elizabeth lady dowager Cathcart, widow 
of James Fleet, efq. 

Right hon. fir John Goodrick, bart. 
M. P. for Rippon. 

Leuifa, marchionefs of Lanfdown. 

Laity Mitchell, reli of fir Andrew 
Mitchell, bart. 

don. mils Southwell, eldeft daughter of 
the late lord Clifford. 

Peter Delmé, efg. M. P. for Morpeth. 

‘The infant fon of the sight hon. Henry 
Addington, fpeaker of the houfe of com- 
mons. 

Mrs. Burrell, grandmother of fir Peter 
Burrell, the duche/s of Northumberland 
and Hamilton, and lidy Lovaine. 

Charles 


bart. 
newe 
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Charles Vere, efq. banker. 
Lord Carlingford, only fon of the earl 
of Tvreonnel. 


Lady Cole, fecond daughter of 


the ear of Enn‘fkillen. 
James earl of Lauderdale. 


PROMOTIONS. 
RIS HT hon. William Pitt, the hon. 
Edward James Eliot, Richard earl of 
Mornington, John Jefferies vitcount Bay- 
ham, and Henry Jord Apfley—Loras of 
the tre fury. 

James marquis of Griham - a povy 
counfellor, and prefident of the committee 
for foreign trade and plantations, im the 
ablence of lord Hawkefbury. 

Henry ear! of Claniickarde—Marquis 
of Clanrickaide. 

Randal William earl of Antrim—Mar- 
quis of Antrim. 

George earl of Tyrone—Marquis of the 
county of Waterford. 

Wiils, earl of Hullfborough~ Marquis 
of Downthire. 

Fiancis Charles vifcount Glerawly— 
Earl Annefley. 

Witham viicount Enn‘fkillen—Earl of 
Eon fkillen. 

John vitcount Erne—Earl Erne. 

John Jothua lord Carysfort—Earl of 
Carysfort. 

John lord Earlsfort—V fe unt Clonme!!. 

join Newport, Robert Batefon Har: y, 
Samuel Hayes, and Robert Hodfon, eiqrs. 
—bwuoncts. 

Ali the above creations of the kingdom 
of Ireland. 

Arthur Wolfe, efq. a privy counfellor 
of Ireland. 

John earl of Glandore and John Jofhua 
earl of Carysfort—Guardians and keepers 
of the rolls in Ireland. 

Right hon. Arthur Wolfe—Attorncy 
geneval of Ircland. 

Jobn Tolcr, efq.—Solicitor-general of 
Treland. 

Jofeph Ewart, efg. envoy extraordinary 
at Berlin—Miniiler plenipotentiary at that 
court. 

John ear) of Chatham, Richard Hop- 
kius, efq. Charles Groige lord Arden, 
Samuel lord Hood, tir Francis Drake, bart. 
Robert vifcount Belgrave, and the hon. 
John Thomas Townthend—Lords of the 
admiralty. 

Conftantine John lord Mulgrave, and 
James marquis cf Graham—_oint pay- 
matters of the forces. 

james carl of Salifoury—marquis of 
Salibury. 
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Thomas vifcount Weymouth—Marquis 
of Bath. 

George vifcount Mount Edgcumbe and 
Valletoit—Ear! of Mount Edgcumbe. 

Hugh lord Forte:cue—Eari Forteicue 
and vifcount Ebrington. 

Hon. Jofeph Hewitt—Second ferjeant- 
at-law, in Ireland. 

Henry Lawes earl of Carhamoton -~ 
Lien ‘enant-veneral of the ordnance, in 
Vretand, 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GAZETTE, 
JULY 28. 

Illiam Turner, of Snow-hill, Carver. 

Richard Forretier, of Hanway-yaid, 
Oxford-ttreer, horfe-dealer. 

Henry Jones, of Luckington, in Wilts, 
malitter. 

James Loup, of Crown-court, Cheap- 
fide, merchant. 

AUGUST 1. 

James Barry, of Chritt-church London, 
merchant. 

John Hayes, of Warrington, in Lan- 
cafhire, faiicloh manufacturer 

Thomas Babbs the younger, of Great 
Coggletha!!, Effex, currier. 

William Bukett, of Liverpool, houfe- 
builder. 

AUGUST 4. 

Charles Diske, of Horfham, Suffex, 
linen-draper. 

Anthony Brookfby, of Oakham, in 
Ratlandihhie, mercer, 

Moles Willams, of Warrington, in 
Lancafhire, failc oth-manufacturer. 

Robert Tretter, of Norfoik-ftreet, tatlor. 

Thomas Hugoe, of Penryn, in Corn- 
wall, mercer. 

Thomas Kerr, of St. James’s-ftreet, 
embroiderer. 

AvucGustT 8. 

George Cliithero, of Houndfditch, bran- 
dy-meichant. 

"Margaret Bazley, James Bazley, and 
William Bazley, all of Briftol, me chants 
and copartners, (carrying on trade under 
the firm of Margaret Bazley and fons.) 

James Bazley and William Bazley, of 
Briflol, haiters and copartaers 

William Stevens, of i-cadenhall-ftreet, 
man’s- mercer. 

Samuel Davis, ctherwife Samuel John 
Davis, of Lower Brook-{treet, Giofvenor- 
fquare, habeidather. 

AUGUST IY. 

James Warren, cf Botefdale, in Suffolk, 
feltmonger. 

John Staley, of Congleton, in Chefiire, 
cheek faClor. 


UGUST 
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AUGUST 15. 
Samuel Bayicy, of Worcefter, coal and 
timber-merchant. 
John Wilkes, of Cirencefter, in Glou- 
cefterfhire, baker. 
John Finnis, of Deal, in Kent, butcher. 
Robert Storie, of Newman-itreet-paflage, 
coachmaitier. 
Wiliam Saunderfon, of Wood- ftreet, 
Cheapfide, gauze-weaver. 
AucusT 18. 
George Mufgrove, of Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, dealer in horfes. 
AUGUST 22. 
Thomas Valentine Cooke, of Stratford, 
in Effex, dittiller. 
Peter Whitefide, of Broad-ftreet Build- 
ings, merchant. 
John Mofian, of Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, merchant. 
James Cawood, of Kighley, York, nail- 
maker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EEVE’s Effay on the Eryfipelatous 
Sore Throat, 1s. 6d. 

Married. Man, a Comedy, 1s- 6d. 

Krauter’s Examination of Levi's Let- 

ters to Prie(tiey, rs. 6d. 

Pow’s Refleétions on Peace and the Sea- 

fons, a Poem, 2s. 6d. , 

Wakefield’s Silva Critica, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

boards. 

Tranfiétions of the Soctety of Arts, vol. 

7, 4s. boards. 

Royal Tour to Weymouth, &c. 2s. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation, 

2s. 

Wollatton’s Specim ‘n of a general Af- 

tronomical Catalogue, folio, 31. 3s. boards. 

Speculations on the Mode and Appear- 

ances of Impregnation in Women, 8vo,. 
2s. 6d. fewed. 

Clarke’s New Syitem of Weights and 

Meafures, 1s. 6d. 

Taprell’s Advice to Young People, 1s. 

The Family Party, a Drama, 1S. 

Tranfictions of the Royal Irihh Aca- 

demy, vol. 2, 18s. boards, 

Memoirs of the Danith Campaign in 

Sweden, 1788, 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Aug. ro, to Aug. 15, 1789. 
By the Standard WINCHESTER Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 

Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 
sds, dos. dis. d. s. dy 


London 6 103 4/3 s}a ofa $ 


COUNTIES INLAND, 


Middlefex 7 « 3 2/2 6 
Surry c 3 1/2 «4 
Hertford 4 3 3/2 3 
Bediord 1 3 Of 4 
6 I 
) Ic 
4 


Cambridge 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stattord 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Gloucefter 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxtord 
Bucks 


COUNTIES upon the 


Effex 6 
Suffolle 6 
Norfolk 7 
Lincoln 6 
York 7 
Durham 7 
Northumb. 7 
Cumberland 7 
Weftmoreland 8 
3 
8 
J 
7 
7 
7 
8 
81 
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Lancafhire 
Chethire 
Monmouth 
Somerfet 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hampfhire 
Suflex 6 10) 
Kent 6 8 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO read The Allegorical Preceptor is enough: to atiempt to render it intelligible 


would be too great a Pe MUHCE. 


L.H. displays the Feelings of the Friend, but not the Infpiration of the Poet. 
Our o'd Friend HLL. fhould recollZ, that if Morali 'y would appear in a poetical 
Drefs, fhe joould preferve at leaf a certain Degree ¢ + Propri ety md Neatne/s, if not 


oy Elegance and Ornament. 
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